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STATUS OF MINORITIES IN A MOSLEM STATE 
M. F. Hoballah 


It is a sociological truth that no progress is possible in a community 
whose members are not psychologically attached to one another and 
to the community in general. If such a feeling is lost or is loosened the 
very existence of the community is endangered. Whenever national or 
racial feeling is strong, there is greater unity and cooperation between 
the members of a community. Consequently, there is more activity and 
achievement by them. That is why, in time of war or a threat of war, 
statesmen and politicians strive to arouse in their people strong national 
feelings. 

This psychological condition is not innate in man; it is not an 
inborn tendency, naturally characterising all the citizens who live, or are 
born in the State. Rather, it is created gradually in man through 
tender care and gentle treatment which he receives from his motherland 
and from his fellow country men. If he receives from them nothing 
but sweat, misery and harsh treatment, when it is possible that he 
should be better treated, he would never really love that society. For 
he is not in it; he is merely living on its margin. But he who is justly 
and kindly treated and looked upon by other citizens as brother, both in 
time of prosperity and in time of adversity, would find pleasure in 
identifying himself with his fellow citizens, and in indentifying himself 
and his interests with the State and its interests. We are thus faced with 
the situation that is possible—a man or a group of men to _ live 


in a State and yet have no sympathy with it. 


Now, if all the citizens of a State follow one way of life, or are of 
one stock, without religious, social or racial distinctions, it would be 
possible to have them all attached, with some natural variances, to the 
State and to one another. But such a rigid society is possible in primi- 
tive circumstances and with limited numbers. It is hardly possible in 
our more developed and civilized circumstances. Modern societies have 
open doors and freely admit foreigners and aliens. Indeed, heterogeneous 


elements might already be there and do not need to be admitted. Such 
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e'ements are generally cailed minorities. The question is how can the 
loyalties of a minority be reconciled with the loyalties of the community 
as a whole ; how can a minority be made to focus its devotion on the 
State? On the other hand, how can the majority be made to receive 
as brothers the members of a minority which is different in respect of reli- 
gion and culture? This is a problem which is at once acute and perplex- 
ing. Man’s feeling for his religion is very strong. You will find 
people ready to make compromises and meet you half way in everything 
except religion. There is a growing tendency in man to have some 
convictions and beliefs, in order, at least, to get peace of mind and 
tranquillity in this world. Once he accepts, as certain, some ideas, he 
clings to them, identifies himself with them, and finds satisfaction in 


defending them, as he usually does. 


Thus there are two supreme objects of man’s devotion—religion and 
the State. The State is naturally represented by the community at large. 
If the religion of a man is that of the community at large, he would be 
twice attached to the State ; but if his religion diverges from that of the 
community at large he would be on the horns of a dilemma, especially, 
if religions, as they are, interfere with man’s life. If religions are a 
private and personal concern, it would easily be possible to be faithful 
to both one’s religion and the State which does not accept it. But 
religions mould the social life of man as well as his private life; they 
are to a great extent public in their nature, and have, in the long run, 
to face one another. Actually, religions, like all ideas and ideals, are 
all of public concern, and must be so treated. This is the state of affairs 
which a philosopher like William James not only deemed as natural, 
but also strongly recommended when he said: Let the different religions 
face one another, grapple with one another and be publicly applied, so 
that the fittest, the truest of them, would survive and the others would 
perish once for all. How therefore is it possible to have religious minori- 
ties clinging to their religion, identifying themselves and their interests 
with a majority which diverges from them in respect of religion? Or, 
conversely, how is it possible for a majority to allow minorities to 
exist with them in the same environment, to receive them as equal 
brothers, and help them to prosper and be happy ? 
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For many nations, from time immemorial, the question did not 
present any difficulty. The minorities had either to emigrate, or to 
abide by the ideas of the majority and live in a state of servitude. 
Modern nations, however, claim that their minorities enjoy the same rights 
and are allowed the same social status which the majorities have. I shall 
not here dispute such claims ; I wish they were right, or better still, hope 
they are right. My concern here is to see how the religion of Islam 
looked upon this acute problem fourteen hundred years ago. I shall 
not deal with the problem historically for that would make our discus- 
sion tediously long. It is sufficient to point out that books of history, 
compiled by both Moslem and non-Moslem writers, clearly show that 
Moslem tolerance has been proverbial. 


Islam demands from the Moslems, on the one hand, to have their 
hearts and their minds attached to their religion. It commands them, 
on the other hand, to harbour no hatred towards their non-Moslem 
neighbours, to treat them kindly and to deal with them justly. Yet 
these orders do not in any way contradict one another. Islam, right 
from the beginning, taught Moslems to understand that differences of 
opinion, of ideas and ideals, of beliefs and religions, are natural to 
men; for men are different by nature, environment, education and 
upbringing. The Moslems were told: do not let these natural differences 
interfere, in any way, with the just dealing and humane treatment which 
man might give to his brother in humanity. For all men are brothers. 
Essentially they are brothers; in modes of life they might differ. So 
these changing and changeable modes must not be allowed to affect 
their essential relations and create hostility between them. This is the 
injunction of the religion of Islam which can find expression in many 
places in the Quran, from which I may cite : 


SUF 9 Lynd pF Ulem 9 Iotily 3 ge pF AS Ul EWI lal & 
gem pre ail Ol = eT USL adil Are pT Ol - ly ed 

“O men, verily, we have created you of a male and a _ female, 

and we have distributed you -into nations and tribes, that you 


might know one another. Verily the most honourable of you, in the 
sight of God, is the most pious of you. And God is wise and all-knowing.” 
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This passage is of many-sided significance. In the first place, 
it is addressed to people in general, and not to Moslems only. It 
declares that they are all begotten from a male and a female, so they 
are one and the same in substance, without any real ground, whatso- 
ever, for distinction or difference. It indicates, in the second place, 
that the apparent differences between men are only secondary ; arising 
out of their different environments. It explains, in the third place, 
that men are distributed into nations and tribes. Consequently, they 
develop differently. But they must know one another, when they 
do that they must cooperate with one another in the use of the different 
capacities with which they are respectively endowed. But they are 
not so distributed, in order to enslave one another, to fight one another, 


or to claim superiority over one another. 


This and similar passages in the Quran taught Moslems to look 
upon natural differences between men as something which could not be 
avoided. They made Moslems broadminded and tolerant, so that 
when they were the strongest power in the world, with ability to compel 
obedience on their own terms, they allowed churches and synogogues to 
exist alongside with the mosques, and even allowed the church bells to 
ring loudly and call Christians to prayers at the same time when the 
Moazzens were, from the minarets, calling the Moslems to prayers. This 
should suffice to illustrate, in principle, the status of minorities in 
Islam ; but let us go in to the question in some detail. 


What can members of a minority legitimately and reasonably expect 
from a majority? They cannot, of course, expect to receive rights and 
privileges more than those of the majority itself. The most they can 
expect is to be equal to it ; they expect protection of their persons and 
their belongings; they expect freedom of conscience and freedom to 
worship and to put into practice the tenets of their religion; they 
expect equality with the majority in civil and political matters, inclu- 
ding expression of thought and ideas; they expect to have equal 
opportunity of education; they, in short, have the right to expect, in 
all spheres of life, the same freedom and opportunities which the majori- 


ty enjoys. These rights, I maintain, have been guaranteed to them by 
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Islam for the last fourteen hundred years. Let us deal with them in 


turn. 


The minorities are, we have said, to be protected from the threat 
of all physical persecution, whether it be of a moral or material nature. 
Their property is as sacred as their blood and must be respected and 
protected. In support of this we find may injurctions in both the Quran 
and the Traditions, From the first we may cite the following passage :— 


Create) | aves all OF rgd plead a @ 92) Ol wah 


‘‘God does not forbid you to be generous and to deal justly with those 
who did not, on account of your religion, wage war against you and 
did not drive you out of your homes. Verily God loves those who are 
just.”” So it is only those who wage war against Moslems, on account 
of their religion, who are to be strictly treated. But he who wishes to 
live in peace with Moslems must be given peace and shelter, and 
generously treated. Ifa contract or covenant is made with them to this 
effect, or to any other effect, it must be performed and kept :— 


AF g WAT gs dey Ola Loe Vy wi dele 151 awl Ages lady ly 
‘“‘ Keep up the covenant when you enter into one with them and do not 
violate the oaths after the ratification thereof, when you made God a 
witness over you.” And :— 
dgiadl; 55! I aal Cel leat & 


“O true believers kee u your contracts ’’. Again we read in the 
’ = 
Quran :— 


lugoleg geht ais 4; cK) walls ech 545 ol Le Slawle Sls 
ag xe Lidl Z 


“And if your parents endeavour to prevai! on you to associate with me 
that concerning which you have no knowledge, do not obey them; but 
remain in their company, and deal with them in a tender and gentle 
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manner’. These and similar passages are understood to be particularly 
connected with the regulation of the treatment of non-Moslem commu- 
nities who abide permanently or temporarily among Moslems. The 
first are technically called “‘Themmies’’, the second ‘“‘Mostaamans’’. 
From the Traditions, we also get many authentic statements, clear and 


to the point, from which we might cite :-— 


«He who injures a Themmy is my opponent, and he who is my opponent 
will be the loser on the day of resurrection. And :— 


«“ He who falsely accuses a Themmy will be punished for it, on the day 


of resurrection, by whips made out of fire.”” And :— 


*“‘He who murders a Moahad—the one promised shelter and protec- 


tion—will never smell the scent of Paradise. 


From these and similar statements it is clear that aliens must be 
protected and well treated. Hence we read in the books of Hanafy 
dealing with jurisprudence the following statements :— 


Oy > 9 Oyem dan’ pheve!| (2 9 Cglavelly ol on OPbedl Spay 
da yoed 9 dae oSNI ST Cres g “Whe ald IS) age dyad] Comedy adbil 151 
prhaned 5 arnt 
‘The Moslem and the Themmy are equal before the law of retaliation 
for the slain: a Moslem is to be killed for slaying a Themmy, 
so is the Themmy if he slays a Moslem. If a Moslem wastes the 
khamr (the wine) or the swine of a Themmy, he has to pay their 
value (as estimated by the Themmies, for these have no value in Islam). 
If a Moslem unintentionally kills a Themmy he has to pay his diah 
(blood money.) No pain is to be inflicted upon him, and it 1s forbidden 
to speak badly of him behind his back, as it is forbidden to do with 
Jegard to Moslems.” In short, Themmies are to be morally and legally 
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treated as Moslems, and received as social brothers with the same respect 
and protection which is given to other citizens. They are full citizens, 
and must be so treated. 

Of religious freedom and religious toleration, it is needless to say 
that Islam has an unprecedented record, one which is not likely ever to 


be surpassed. 


The Quran teaches Moslems to look upon differences of opinion and 
of religion as something natural and inevitable. So as to make them 


tolerant and broadminded it says :— 
Ky rm) Or YI Cyaihidee Ogllya Ns odals rw | wll pao) Sy sligls 
« And if your God pleased He would have made all men of one religion, 


but they shall not cease to differ among themselves, except those upon 


whom your God hath mercy; and into this he has created them”, 
Again it says :— 


se wll oS Ciul - lee ros U4) VI wo ol Ky sligls 
Ores lyigD 
“And if your God had pleased, all people on earth would have all become 


believers. Do you, therefore, forcibly compel men to be true believers’’? 
And it also says :— 


bsltg Oo (SAG. al Os nol Sis CAs S| 
“ Verily, you cannot make whom you like rightly directed, but God can 
make whom he pleased rightly directed”. So Moslems must grow 
accustomed to seeing different opinions and different religions, and must 
adapt themselves to environments of Moslem and non-Moslem character 
and make provision, whenever necessary for avoiding clash and hostility 


between them. 


The Quran goes a step further in this direction and declares that 
Moslems have no right to compel anyone to leave his religion and 


embrace Islam. For we read :— 
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Slt syd est) ct Gad) SS AI ge AE Gand 48 G2 tl P al SN 
ARM ELS Gs 9 oye sl 
‘“‘ There is no compulsion in religion ; guidance has been made manifest 
from error. And say the Truth is from your God; therefore, let him 
who will, believe, and let him who will, be incredulous”. These and 
similar passages imply that every man is to be left to believe in 
whatever appeals to him as worthy of being believed in. It has been 
authentically related that the first passage was a direct answer to 
some of the Prophet’s early companions who, having sons who had_ been 
brought up in idolatory or Judaism, would oblige them to embrace 
Islam, and said : Would our parts be doomed to the fire of Hell, while we 
remain passive ? But the sons won the cause, when it was brought to 
the notice of the Prophet. 


The significance of this passage will be further appreciated when we 
notice that it assumes, as it were, the form of denial rather than of 
prohibition stating not only that compulsion is not to be practised, but 
also that it is impossible; it cannot be done. And this is psycholo- 
gically true. For compulsion is theoretically impossible ; and practically 
useless, if it is to force one to accept that which he would not other- 
wise accept. Compulsion might be possible and of some use, in respect 
of material objects ; but in matters of belief, which are of the heart and 
of conscience, it is absolutely impossible. The most you can do is to 
make the compelled appear as if he were actually believing. But what 
is the value of such an apparent acceptance, if the heart is actually 
denying it? It: would be hypocritical. Listen to the Quran when it 


says :— 


~ oe pe leg BT py dh 9 DLT Uses ge ll gy 


Oa rials 9 wgentil VI Oye aregle 9 gel Gel 9 dil Opole; 
“There are some people who say : We believe in God, and the last day, 


but are not really believers : they seek to deceive God and those who do 
believe, but they deceive themselves only and are not sensible of the fact. 
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Acceptable belief is the belief which springs from choice and free will ; 
all other beliefs are void and null :— 


Wes Al 
‘‘No repentance shall be accepted from those who do evil until the time 


when death presents itself unto one of them and he says: Verily I 
repent now”’. This, of course, because the season of choice has expired. 


As a result of these injunctions and pronouncements of the Quran, 
there grew up amongst Moslems a state of mind which made them har- 
bour against non-Moslems no ill will on account of the father following 
their own religions and holding different opinions, Further, Moslems 
received non-Moslems as brothers, so long as they wished to live in peace 
with Moslems. 

Minorities, therefore, are not only to be guaranteed the freedom to 
profess and to practise their own religions ; but these rights are also to 
be protected from internal and external infringements, 


Now, if Islam is so tolerant in respect of beliefs, can it be otherwise 
or less tolerant in other spheres of life, political and social ? The ans- 
wer must be in the negative: it cannot be less tolerant, and it is not 
less tolerant. In these spheres the minorties are to enjoy the same rights 
which the majority enjoys, including equality before the law. In their 
own personal matters, they can be governed by their own laws, if they 
wish to be so governed. They are also to have equality of social 
and economic opportunity, including education and employment, 
and on political rights in general, including fair participation in the 
administration. In short, they are guaranteed all fundamental human 
rights, and enjoy, practically, all rights and practices which the majority 
are given. Moslem history contains plenty of evidence for liberal treat- 
ment of, and almost mathematical equality of rights for, non-Muslims. 
The quotations which I have given from the Quran and the Traditions, 
and one could find many more, lay down the law of the rights of non- 
Moslems. However I should like to quote one more tradition :— 
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Lis L roche 9 WL re! 


«‘ They—the Themmies-—enjoy the same rights which we enjoy, and have 
the same responsibilities which we have”. They are citizens, and are 
to participate in both rights and duties and share in prosperity as well 


as adversity. 


Thus, along with the other citizens, the non-Moslems should be 
asked to perform duties ; for it is only natural that those who have 
rights must also have duties. You cannot ask people to oblige 
you, unless you are willing and ready to oblige them in return. 
And if the majority is to be faithful to the State and its citizens, 
including the minorities, the minorities, on their part, have to 
reciprocate and be faithful to the State and its citizens generally. If 
the State is to respect and protect the rights of the minorities, they will 
be under an obligation to that State, and ought not to harbour or incul- 
cate a spirit of hostility towards the State or its citizens. Rather it is 
their duty, as it is that of the majority, to subordinate their personal 
interests to the interests of the State. If they are received by Moslems 
as brothers, and so treated, they are expected to receive the Moslems 
and treat them in the same manner. And as the Moslems should, in no 
way, interfere with their religion, so they should not interfere with Mos- 
lems’ religion. In this way the citizens of the State will be equal and 
consider themselves equal, both in respect of rights and duties. And in 


this way alone, the problem of minorities can be solved. 


This is one of the principles of Islam which is not only theoretically 
advocated but to implement which in practical life Muslims have 
spared no effort. But, if in their long history, at some time in some 
country they failed to be tolerant, they were not the only party to 
blame. In most cases, on a careful study of the facts, it would be found 
that the fault lay with the minorities themselves. They failed to be 
good citizens before the Moslems lost their sense of tolerance. 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


John Fitzgerald 


With Pakistan engaged in the preparation of her constitution and 
everybody agreed that the constitution shall include provisions for govern- 
ment which shall be democratic and efficient, an examination of 
methods of election, and of the Single Transferable Vote system of 
Proportional Representation in particular, is of immediate interest. (The 
Single Transferable Vote system of Proportional Representation is 
usually referred to in speech and writing by the initials « P, R.”— 
which course is followed, for the sake of brevity, throughout this article). 


For the peaceful and healthy development of any democratically 
governed nation, and particularly of one organised on a federal basis 
and necessarily including a great variety of religious, racial and occupa- 
tional groupings as well as of political parties, it is very desirable that 
the supporters of each political party, in relation to its size and without 
being rigidly confined within the religious, racial or occupational com- 
munities, shall be able to elect their fair share of the members of the 
various legislative bodies. Experience shows that only where P. R. is 
the method of election used can such fair representation be easily and 
consistently secured, and that the assurance of fair representation which 
P. R. brings is itself of great value in reducing causes of friction between 
the political groups. 

What then is this P.R.? It is a method by which each substantial 
group of citizens holding the same views, secures representation in 
proportion to the support it has amongst those who vote. This method 
also gives each citizen, when voting for those who are to speak for him 
in the federal parliament or other representative body, the fullest 
freedom of choice, not only between the political parties, but also 
between the candidates of the party of his choice. 


How does P. R. achieve these ends? First, by having constitu- 
encies of which each returns more than one member. The number of 
members need not be the same for every constituency, but may be 
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3,4, 5, or any higher number, according to the number of electors 
and the area of each constituency. Secondly, by giving each elector, 
not as many votes as there are seats to be filled in his constituency, but 
one vote, and one vote only. Thirdly, by requiring the voter to mark 
his ballot paper by numbering the candidates 1, 2, 3,4, and so on, 
in the order of his own personal preference. By this means, if we 
imagine a voter who has marked his paper 1 for candidate 8, 2 for 
L, 3 for A, 4 for B, 5 for M, 6 for E, and 7 for D, that voter has given 
his instructions to the Returning Officer as follows: “ First, I the voter, 
wish most of all to help in the election of 8. Count my vote for S. 
Second: If S has more votes than he requires for election, or so few 
that he has no hope of getting elected, then pass on my vote to my 
second choice, L. Third: If my vote cannot be used for S or L, 
pass it to A. Fourth: If my vote cannot be used for 8, L, or A, pass 
it to B. And so on, until at the seventh preference he has said: Do 
not transfer my vote any further, as I do not wish to support any of the 


other candidates whose names are on this ballot paper.” 


After marking his paper in this way and placing it in the ballot 
box, the elector has discharged his duty. But what of the Returning 
Officer ? After the close of the poll, all the ballot boxes are sealed and 
despatched, under police guard, of course, to the central town, which the 
Aeturning Officer has appointed for the counting of the votes for that 
constituency. After the number of ballot papers in each box has been 
checked and the totals agreed with the Ballot Paper Account of the 
Presiding Officer of each polling station, the Returning Officer has 
the ballot papers from all the boxes sorted into separate heaps under 
the name of the candidates marked with the first preference, that is, 
the figure 1 marked on each paper by the elector concerned. During 
this sorting any papers incorrectly marked will come to light, and will 
be set aside by the Returning Officer as invalid. Each candidate 
receives one vote for each paper having the figure 1 against his name, 
and the Returning Officer enters the total votes (first preferences) for 
each candidate on an official result sheet, in a column headed “first 
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count.” The total of this column gives the number of valid voters 
taking part in the election. 


In a P. R. election to be successful a candidate needs to poll not 
a majority but a quota of the votes. This quota will vary from 
constituency to constituency, as it depends upon the number of valid 
votes cast and the number of members to be elected within each cons- 
tituency. To decide what the quota is in the constituency, for which 
he is responsible, each Returning Officer divides the total number of 
valid votes by one more than the number of members to be elected and, 
ignoring fractions, adds one to that result. 


In a three-member constituency the quota will be one more than 
one-fourth of the total valid votes, that is, for example, 26, out of 100 
votes; ina four-member constituency, the quota will be one more 
than one-fifth of the total valid votes, that is 21 out of 100; and so on. 


If, for the purposes of a simple illustration, we assume there are 
12 candidates in a constituency to elect 5 members, and that the total 
valid vote is 250, the Returning Officer will divide 250 by 6, add 1 to 
this figure, and find the quota is 42. Only 5 candidates can each poll 
42 out of a total vote of 250. At the end of the first count, the Return- 
ing Officer finds A has a total of 42 first preferences, and C a total of 
56. He declares both elected, C to the first seat, A to the second. 
His next duty is to transfer the surplus votes, that is, votes above the 
quota of C. Of his 56 votes, C must retain 42 for his own quota, while 
his 14 surplus votes are, under the regulations which have been success- 
fully applied in large and small elections throughout the past 50 years, 
to be transferred in such a way as to do justice to all the candidates 
marked by each of C’s supporters as being their next choices. The 
Returning Officer therefore now re-sorts all C’s 56 papers according to 
the names of the candidates marked with the second preference, that 
is, the figure 2. This re-sorting shows that E is second choice on 40 
of C’s papers; Lon 12 and § on 4. C can spare 14 out of his 56 
votes ; he can therefore spare one out of every four votes. Each next 
preference candidate is therefore entitled to one-fourth of the number 
of papers on which his name is marked with the figure2: E is thus 
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entitled to 10 out of the 40 papers on which he is next choice; L to 
3 out of the 12 on which he is next choice; and § to 1 out of the 4 on 
which he is the next choice. These numbers of papers are accordingly 
transferred to each of them and added to the number of votes each 
received on the first count. The remaining 30,9 and 3 papers are set 


aside as C’s own quota of 42. 


No other candidate having any surplus votes, the Returning Officer 
now declares defeated the candidate who has fewest votes, in this case 
G, with 2 votes only. G’s 2 papers are re-examined; one is found to 
be marked G1;C2;A3;8S 4 and is transferred to S. Candidates C 
and A, both already having the quota are elected, and so do not need, 
and cannot receive, any further votes—-they are therefore no longer 
‘available’ candidates ; 8, still with less than the quota, is therefore 
this voter’s “next available’’ preference, and gets his further vote 
accordingly. The other paper is marked ‘‘G1”’ only, it therefore has 
to be set aside as ‘“‘ non-transferable’, and can in no way influence the 
result of the election. Restricting the marking of preferences in this 
way, commonly described as ‘“‘ plumping ’’, serves no useful purpose ; the 
marking of a second preference cannot, in any circumstances, count 
against the first preference marked. The second preference does not 
come into operation, and is entirely outside the knowledge of the 
Returning Officer, until the candidate marked with the figure 1 is 
either (a) elected or (b) defeated. Similarly, a third preference cannot 
count against a first or second, and soon. If a voter wishes to give 
his first preference to a candidate who he may know has little chance 
of general support he can do so and yet ensure, by marking a second 
further preference that if his own favourite candidate is not elected, 
his (the elector’s) vote will not be wasted. In the same way, if his 
favourite candidate is one of the popular candidates he can, as he 
should, still give him his first preference, in full confidence that, should 
that candidate receive more votes than he requires, his (the elector’s) 
vote will not be wasted, as by marking his second and further prefer- 
ences he will enable the Returning Officer to transfer his vote to another 
candidate of whom he (the elector) approves. 
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The Returning Officer continues this process of declaring in turn 
the candidates lowest on the poll and transferring their votes as I have 
described, until another candidate secures a total vote exceeding the 
quota. For example, at the 6th count in this model election, B who 
secured 36 votes at the first count received a further 9 papers by trans- 
fer, thus making his total vote 45; he was accordingly declared elected 
to the third seat, and the Returning Officer then proceeded to transfer 
B’s surplus of 3 votes. In doing so he needed only to examine the 9 
papers giving rise to this surplus—3 were found to be transferable to 
candidate S, and the other 6 had to be retained by B to complete his 
quota of 42. At the 9th count, which concluded this election, candi- 
dates C, A, B, D and E were each elected, with a total of 209 votes 
between them, the only remaining, un-elected candidate had 23 votes, 
and there were 18 papers which had to be set aside as nor-transfer- 
able. Candidate E secured the last seat with 40 votes, or less than the 
quota, but was clearly entitled to be elected and not 8, who had 23 votes 
only. An examination of the Party votes in this illustrative election shows 
that the candidates of Party X secured 105 first preferences (2 quotas + 21), 
and that it obtained 2 seats; that Party Y’s candidates obtained 
between them 99 first preferences (2 quotas+15) and that it obtained 
2 seats; and that Party Z’s candidates had a total of 44 first preferences 
(1 quota+2), and that one of its three candidates obtained the 4th 
seat (with a full qucta). Only one-sixth of the votes (compared with 
nearly one-half in any average first-past-the-post majority election) 
did not actually help to elect one of the successful candidates. 
Eacn Party obtained representation in proportion to its support 
amongst those voting, as the transferability of the vote avoided the 
danger of the loss of representation which arises under any other method 
of election from any “splitting of the Party vote.” And that the 
electors secured as their representatives the candidates they pre- 
ferred. Such results are typical of any election in which P.R. is the 
method used. 


If any reader should feel that the procedure in counting the votes 
as outlined is ‘so very complicated,” I would reply that Returning Offi- 
cers and their staffs, all without previous experience of any elections of 
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any kind, have quite successfully applied the regulations. It is, after 
all, only applied common sense, and the regulations have been very 
extensively tested in every kind of election. 


Now to deal with some points which are likely to arise in the 
minds of readers. “The voters will find the marking of the papers 
difficult.” This is not so in practice. In the election which has just 
taken place in Ireland, where P. R. has been used since 1922, 
the highest number of invalid papers was 525 in a total poll of 
41,931 or 1.2° and in the constituencies generally, the number of 
papers becoming non-transferable ranged from 1.15 to 5 per cent. 


Another point, which may be more serious in Pakistan, is that of 
the large number of citizens who can neither read nor write. This 
difficulty has been successfully met elsewhere. In Malta, for instance, 
in 1921, where amongst those voting illiteracy was as high as 41.5 per 
cent. To these persons the Presiding Officers were confined to putting 
definite questions, one at a time, namely, ‘‘Which of the candidates do 
you most desire to see elected ?’”’ ‘For which of the candidates do you 
desire to express a second choice?” “A third choice?’ And so on. 
There were 159 spoiled papers, of which only 93 (or 0.45 per cent. of 
those voting) were invalid through failure to use the Single Transferable 
Vote correctly. Malta has continued to use P. R. and at her September 
1950 general election the spoiled papers remained almost negligible, 
with illiteracy there now about 20 per cent. of the electors voting. 
In Pakistan, where illiteracy may in some areas range even well above 
the 50 per cent., it seems to me it might be advisable for the villages 
to select, say, one representative for X number of citizens entitled to 
vote, and for these representatives, who would generally be those hav- 
ing some measure of literacy, to cast the vote in an electoral college 
consisting of similar representatives from the other villages in that 
constituency. 

Constituencies in Pakistan are certain to be large, and it may be 
objected that the constituencies to return, say, 5 members under P. R. 
would need to be larger still, and so might be regarded as unwieldly. 
In December 1949, and again in May 1951, each of the six States in 
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the Commonwealth of Australia were used as single constituencies for 
P. R. elections for their Senate. The smallest (Tasmania) is 26,215 
English square miles; the largest (Western Australia) 975,920 English 
square miles. I imagine no P. R. constituency in Pakistan would be 
anything like as large as Western Australia, so that, even if roads 
and other means of communication may be bad, the difficulties would 
at most not be as great as those which were successfully dealt with 
in Western Australia. But this matter of large constituencies has not 
been an insuperable difficulty in your part of the world in the past. When 
the 1935 reforms were under discussion, Bombay province preferred to 
retain its large constituencies and used the cumulative vote, under which 
the minority there had secured some representation. The P.R. constituen- 
cies would, in comparatively few cases, if any, need to be more extensive 
in area than those old Bombay instances. 


With constituencies of the size you would necessarily have the time 
taken in getting all the ballot boxes to one central town for the carrying out 
of the count, as well as the time taken on the count itself, would mean that 
the result of any P. R. election would not be available for some little time 
after the close of the poll. But there would in fact be no undue delay, and 
since so much in the way of good government depends upon securing 
from any election a Parliament or assembly truly representative 
of those voting, whatever little extra time might be required for carry- 
ing out a P. R. count would be well worth while. In the recent Irish 
election, the count was completed within two days, the last results being 
included in the B. B. C. news bulletin within 48 hours of the close of 
the poll. In Australia the results of the Senate elections under P. R. were 


known by a fortnight after polling day. Prior to 1949, those Australian 
Senate elections, with each of the six States as one constituency, were 


carried out by means of a multi-preferential vote (to elect 3 members, each 
by a clear majority, all from the one ballot paper), and getting out those 


results took almost the same time as have the P. R. results. Those 
majority Senate results were so unfair, and swung so violently from 


one party to the other, on a very small change-over of votes, that what 
little extra time is needed for the P. R. results, with their greater stea- 
diness and justice, is accepted as well worthwhile. 
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In Pakistan whilst in many areas there still remain racial and 
religious minorities, I hope there will be no desire to continue 
with separate communal electorates. Such separate electoral rolls do 
nothing to enable these communities to get a better understanding of each 
other, and in fact do much to continue the keeping alive of the spirit of 
aloofness. P. R. renders the continuance of such separate communal 
constituencies entirely unnecessary. If we assume a P. R. constituency 
to return 5 members, and an electorate in which Muslims, Hindus and 
Christians were in the ratio of 3, 1, and 1, with all included in one 
general electoral roll, we could rely upon each community getting its fair 
share of the representation. We can assume that in such circumstances 
the Hindus and Christians would each nominate at least one candidate 
(if each nominated two condidates, their opportunities for the full 
measure of the representation to which their voting strength entitled 
them would not be worsened) and the Muslims 3 or 4, or even 5 candi- 
dates. The first preference votes in each case are, certainly in the first 
election, most likely to be given to the communal candidates by the 
voters concerned, If the Christians gave all their first preferences to the 
one Christian candidate, and all their second preferences to the one 
Hindu candidate, and the Hindus interchanged preferences in the same 
way, they would each ensure the return of their own communal candi- 
date, but could do nothing to rob the Muslims of the three representa- 
tives to which their voting strength entitled them. And this would hold, 
whether the Muslims “scattered ” their first preferences amongst their 
own four or five candidates, or whether, in fear of weakening their chances 
by doing that, they concentrated all their first preferences on one Muslim 
candidate, all their second preferences on one of their other candidates, 
all their third preferences on another, and their fourth and fifth preferences 
likewise. In the latter case, if we assume the favoured Muslim candidate 
secured a total vote of 160,000 first preferences, and that the qouta was 
50,000 all that would happen would be Muslim A declared elected to the 
first seat : his surplus would then be transferred, and in the re-examina- 
tion of all his 160,000 papers the Returning Officer would then find that 
Muslim B had all the second preferences, so Muslim A would be left with 
his quota of 50,000 papers, and Muslim B would receive 110,000 papers 
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by transfer, and would at once be declared elected to the second seat, with 
a surplus of 60,000. The Returning Officer would then at once proceed 
to re-examine B’s 110,000 papers, discover that all the third preferences 
were for Muslim C, transfer the whole of that surplus of 60,000 to him, 
and leave Muslim B with his quota of 50,000 papers. Muslim C would 
thus be elected to the third seat, and have a surplus of 10,000 votes. 
The Returning Officer would then at once re-examine all C's 60,000 
papers, and find every one of them marked with a 4th preference for 
Muslim D, who would thus receive the whole of C’s surplus of 10,000, 
and Muslim C be left with his quota of 50,000 papers. Muslim E, 
without any first preferences or transferred papers, would then be lowest 
on the poll, and neither the Christian nor the Hindu candidates having 
any surpluses for transfer, Muslim E would be declared defeated, and then 
Muslim D, now lowest on the poll with his 10,000, would be declared 
defeated. If those 10,000 papers all showed a 5th preference for Muslim 
E, the latter having already been eliminated, these papers would all 
become non-transferable. in precisely the same way as they would, had 
they been marked only to the 4th preference in every case, and the Re- 
turning Officer would forthwith declare the one Christian and one Hindu 
candidate elected to the 4th and Sth seats in the’ respective order 
of the votes each had received on the first count. The opportunity to 
mark preferences for the various candidates which P. R. provides serves 
also two other very useful purposes. It facilitates the representation of 
varying opinions within each community, as between Right. Left and 
Centre opinions amongst. say, Muslims. It also enables a Conservative 
(or Socialist) of one community to give his first preference to his 
favourite candidate in his own community and his second (or a_ later) 
choice to a Conservative (or Socialist) in another community. Political 
opinion is thus able to join hands across the boundaries of race or reli- 
gion: such intermingling is not brought about artificially or under pres- 
sure, but has the opportunity of growing natural. In this way co-opera- 
tion and goodwill between the various communities develops and steadily 
increases, as experience of the use of P.R. in New York and other 
American cities has proved. That this is how P. R. works out in prac- 


tice, IT can illustrate by mentioning that at every election in Ireland 
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from 1922 to date, only very occasionally has any constituency gone 
uncontested, and that in no case, whether contested or not, has any 
one Party secured all the seats in any particular constituency. A 
reader may reply, *‘ Ah, but they are all Trishmen. all speaking the same 
language, and all (or practically so) of one religion.” On which I] 
would mention that at the 1922 election they were all bitterly divided 
fur or against acceptance of the Treaty with England securing Home 
Rule : that the 1922 election, thanks to P. R., accepted the Treaty by a 
two to one vote. Within a month. civil war was raging between the two 
groups, and continued for some months : and the memories of that civil 
war continue until these present days, and still cause bitter division in 
every constituency. Buta member of the 7 per cent Protestant mino- 
rity, in a letter to the Jrish Times (23rd June 1938) wrote : *P.R. has 
been a healing force in our midst. Old political feuds are dying ; public 
spirit is replacing faction......Qur elections are well conducted. The 
voice of reason is heard, and the gun is silent. P. R. deserves much of 
the credit ; for P. R. produces contented and Joyal minorities, whereas 
the other system breeds muzzled. sullen, discontented minorities. predis- 
posed to doctrines of violence........A contented minority is a strength 
to the majority, while a discontented minority and a bullying majority 
are a weakness to the whole body-politic...... * The Trish newspapers 
and several candidates, of different Parties. have described the election 
just held as the most tolerant and good humoured throughout the whole 


of their 30 years’ experience. 


In some Pakistan areas, it may be that the Hindu and Christian 
minorities, whilst fairly large in number, may be so thinly spread in what 
would be a normal P. R. constituency, as still to be fairly well below a 
quota in voting strength, and so still very unlikely to secure any direct 
representation. If there are any such cases, and there should be a desire 
to ensure their having representation of their own choosing, this could 
be met under P. R., not by reserving a communal constituency, but by a 
special provision in the electoral law that in any such P. R. constituency 
“at least one of those elected shall be a Hindu” (or a Christian as the 
case may be). We sometimes have such special provisions in the cases 


of voluntary organisations : « Twelve to he elected. at least one of whom 
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must be a woman”, “In any delegation, not mere than half may be 
paid officials’. In practice, we generally find that the ~‘ minority ~ thus 
protected more often than not secures representation on a full quota. 
But where the special provision has to come into operation this presents 
no diffienlty to the Returning Officer, the variation from the normal 
counting procedure only needing a little extra vigilanee at one point on 
his part. 

It is hoped that from what has been explained above readers will feel 
that this Single Transferable Vote system of P. R. should be given a trial, 
at least in selected areas, whether for Federal or provincial elections. 
And why not experiment in the municipal elections for some of the cities 
— Karachi, Lahore, Dacca. and others ¢ Cincinatti (U.S. A.), with its 
population of half a million, has elected its City Council by this method 
since 1924, with very satisfactory results and leading directly to great 


improvements in the efficiency of its town government. 


PAKISTAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
Mushtaq Ahmad 


Twice in our generation the peace of the world has been gravely cis- 
turbed) with fatal consequences to mankind. The Wilsonian dream of 
ending all future wars and making the world safe for democracy could not 
materialize. while the Great Powers still continued to rule the destinies 
of weaker peoples and the conflict of extra-territorial ambitions was still 
unchecked. The League of Nations. without American and Russian 
participation, was from its inception incapable of organizing a frame- 
work of collective security. which it was primarily designed to create. 
Those who had joined it retained unchallenged their sovereignty over the 
internal and external policies of their countries. Even France and Britain, 
the main pillars of the League. did not work in close harmony. Britain 
was still adhering to her traditional role of maintaining the European 
balance by preventing any one power from dominating the Continent 
She played no insignificant part in encouraging German ambitions 
against France in the interwar period. 
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The Second World War, which was far more devastating in its effects 





















than the first. was more than ever to convince world opinion of the need 
to prevent the repetition of its horrors and miseries afflicted on mankind, 
The United Nations organization, whose foundations were laid even 
before that war had ended, undoubtedly marks an advance over the 
League of Nations, whose place it has taken. Sixty states are now 
represented on it, and those who are outside its fold are ardently seeking 
admission to it. The General Assembly, on which every member has equal 
representation, is perhaps its most important organ. The constitution 
of the Security Council is based on the assumption that without Five 
Power cooperation the prospects of world peace would indeed be uncer- 
tain and bleak. Its other principal agencies, like the Economic and Social 


Council, deal with vital problems of economic and social development. 


The problems of the world after the last war were however widely 
different and more formidable than those created by the First World 
War. While the Axis Powers were routed in the battlefield, in the wake 
of their defeat the European scene had been completely transformed. 
Communism had made rapid headway in Eastern Europe and as a_ result 
the sphere of Soviet influence had been extended into the Balkans and 
right up to the heart of Germany. Britain had lost her supremacy in 
European affairs. The economies of most of the countries of Europe had 
been shattered and could not be restored without outside assistance on a 
gigantic scale. On the other hand, America’s economic strength and 
military power had immensely increased and consequently her influence 


in European affairs and indeed world affairs generally. 


The success of Japanese arms had led to loss of prestige of the Euro- 
pean Powers in South East Asia. Japan's defeat was followed by the 
intensification of nationalist feelings all over the region. Britain gracefully 
retired from India, Burma and Ceylon. But she has still a tremendous 
stake in Malaya. On the other hand, the Dutch feverishly attempted to 
reimpose their hold on Indonesia and the French were unwilling to 
surrender their sovereignty in Indo-China, In China. the American- 
supported Chiang Kai-shek regime was threatened by the swift advance 


of Chinese communism. Japan was occupied by America and Korea 
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divided between American and Soviet spheres of influence. At the 
other end of the seale, Svrian nationalism was asserting itself against 
French imperialism. Palestine was in grave turmoil. The former 
Italian colonies were agitating to regain their lost freedom. The speedy 
and satisfactory solution of these problems, not all of which came up 
before the United Nations, was not easy without the cooperation of the 
Great Powers. American interests and philosophy were almost every- 
where in conflict with Soviet ideology. Even where they apparently 
seemed to agree, e.g., establishment of democracy in Austria, Germany 
and Korea, their conceptions of democracy were by no means _ identi- 
cal. To the Americans, democracy, without free institutions and free 
enterprise, is totalitarian regimentation : to the Russians, without econo- 
mie equality, it is veiled dictatorship of the capitalists. It is theoreti- 
cally true to say that in the General Assembly. where the middle and 
small powers constitute an overwhelming majority, this conflict of rival 
ideologies can be disregarded and impartial decisions can be arrived at in 
matters referred to it. In practice, however, these powers cannot 
always resist the direct and indirect pressure put on them by the Great 
Powers, who now command economic, military and political influence 
on an unprecedented scale. The study of Pakistan's role in the delibera- 


tions of the United Nations is significant from that point of view. 


We shall omit from this study a consideration of the case of Kash- 
mir; to which Pakistan is a party and which has occupied so much of 
the time and attention of the Security Council. The State of Kashmir 
which, ethnically, geographically and economically, is a part of Pakistan 
is under the military occupation of India. Pakistan has had to fight 
long and hard battles in the Security Council, so that the people of 
Kashmir might be enabled, through a free plebiscite, to decide whether 
they wish to join Pakistan or India. Owing to India’s intransigence 
the end of the dispute is not yet in sight. The issue is a most vital one 
for Pakistan. Her attitude towards it is not determined by general 
considerations of foreign policy. Indeed her attitude towards all these 
considerations is dependent upon what happens about Kashmir. 


Immediately after independence, Pakistan applied for the member- 
ship of the United Nations and ever since her representatives have played 
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an active role in its deliberations, No momentous issue which has appear- 
ed before the United Nations has escaped her careful serutiny and 
independent judgment, be it the Control of Atomic Knergy, Disarmament, 
Vreedom of Colonial Peoples or Human Rights. She was cleeted te 
serve on the Balkan Commission for investigating the border disputes 
between Greece and her neighbours, on the Eritrean Commission for 
ascertaining the wishes of the population with regard to their future, on 
the Libyan Commission for preparing the ground for Libyan indepen- 
dence, on the Korean Commission for the unification and rehabilitation 
of Korea; she has now been elected to the recently constituted Peace 
Observation Committee. In the principal and subsidiary agencies of the 
United Nations her contribution has been equally significant, She is a 
member of the Economic and Social Council and her work on the Econo- 
mic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization, World Health Organization and the Commission on Human 
Rights has won recognition from the highest quarters. 

When Pakistan became a member of the United Nations in Septem- 
ber 1947, the Palestine problem was engaging the attention of the 
General Assembly. Britain, the mandatory power, unable to settle the 
problem by itself and incapable of maintaining law and order in the face 
of growing terrorist activities of the Jews. had referred it to the United 
Nations earlier in the vear. The General Assembly had appointed a 
Special Committee, to make a first hand study of the situation, not only 
in Palestine, but also of the Jewish question in general. This Com mit- 
tee submitted two reports for the consideration of the General Assembly. 
The majority report was in favour of partitioning the country ; while 
the minority recommended a settlement along federal lines. Both these 
reports were referred tothe Ad Hoc Committee, which appointed two 
sub-committees to go into them. Sub-committee No. 1, presided over by 
the Polish delegate, upheld the principle of partition. Sub-committee 
No. 2. under the chairmanship of Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, including 
Afghanistan and six Arab states, recommended a unitary state, with 
adequate safeguards and guarantees for the minority. This latter report 
challenged the legal competence of the United Nations to divide Pales- 


tine, which had always been one single country. Recognizing the plight 
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and sufferings of the Jews in European countries and specially under 
Nazi rule, it suggested that stateless Jews should be repatriated to their 
original homes and their surplus population distributed among the mem- 
bers of the United Nations according to their population. capacity and 
recources. There was little support for these recommendations and the 
partition proposal was eventually adopted by 25 votes to 13.! There 
were however 17 abstentions, which means that it had gained the sup- 
port of only a minority of the members in the Ad Hoc Committee. 
When it was discussed and voted upon in the General Assembly, it had 
secured 33 votes, with 13 votes against it, and 10 abstentions.2. The 
plan would have been rejected by the Assembly, through the lack of 
the requisite two-thirds majority, had it failed to obtain 4 more votes. 
On that assumption, Pakistan had pinned her hopes of defeating the 
partition proposal in the General Assembly. To the thirteen votes cast 
against the plan in the Ad Hoc Committee, the addition of another 4 
votes had become almost certain. Liberia, the Philippines, and Haiti 


who had remained silent throughout the committee discussions were 





1 In favour: Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Iceland, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Ukraine, 
Union of South Africa, U.S.8.R., Uruguay, U.S.A. and Venezuela. 

Against: Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. 

Abstentions: Argentina, Belgium, China, Columbia, El. Salvador, I-thiopia, 
France, Greece. Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherland., New 
Zealand, U.K. and Yugoslavia. 

Absent: Paraguay and Philippines. 

“In favour: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Syolorussian Suviet Socialist 
Republic, Canada, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark. Dominican Republic, 
Keuador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand: Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, Ukraine, Union of South Afriea, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Against : Cuba, Egypt, Greece, India, Iran, Iray, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Afghanistan and Yemen. 

Abstentions : Argentina, Chile, China, Colombia, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Hon- 
duras-Mexico, United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
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how openly hostile to the very idea of partition. The speeches of the 
Philippine and Haiti delegates in the General Assembly bear this out 
clearly. The delegate of the Philippines said: «I close these brief 
remarks with the statement which Tam making at the behest of my 
Government, that the Philippines regrets its inability to approve of or 
participate in a solution of the problem that would involve the encourage- 
ment of political disunion and cnforcement of measures that would 


amount to the territorial mutilation of the Holy Land.’’! 


And the delegate of Haiti added : ** My Government does not consider 
that the concrete solutions, put forward as a result of the sub-committee’s 
work, are satisfactory; and the representatives of the Republic of Haiti, 
in accordance with his Government’s views, will vote against the parti- 
tion of Palestine ’’.2 

Thus they voted for partition against their declared policies and 
presumably against their conscience. The explanation of this sudden 
change of front is not far to seek. A presidential election was due shortly to 
take place. Anxious to please the Jews. who through their voting 
strength, wealth and = coéntrol of business, exercise great influence in 
presidential elections, the Government of the United States got feverishly 
busy in influencing the votes of smaller and weaker members of the United 
Nations. To gain time for manouvre and intrigue even the Assembly 
session was postponed. Sir Muhammad Zafrulla’s interviews with the 
delegates of Liberia and Haiti in the interval tell a sorry tale of 


American machinations behind the scenes. © We as the delegation are 


still «letermined to vote against partition,’ observed the Liberian 
delegate, “ but last night when L came back from the Assembly, our 
Ambassador rang me up from Washington and tried to persuade me to vote 
in favour of partition. [ have declined, but he is an ex-President of the 
Republic of Liberia and is held in great prestige. Now, the trouble is that 
they will get on to the President of Liberia and instructions will be issued 

1 Official Records of the Second Session of the General Assembly, Volume II, Ple- 
nary Meetings of the General Assembly, 16 September-29 November 1947, p. 1315. 

2 Official Records of the Second Session of the General Assembly, Volume I], 
Plenary Meetings of the General Assembly, 16 September-29 November 1947, 
p. 1354. 
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to us to vote for partition and then we will be helpless. ’’! The delegate 
from Haiti had no better explanation to offer for the change in his atti- 
tude. The Columbian delegate questioned not only the legal competence 
of the General Assembly in dividing the country, but also the propriety of 
methods resorted to by the United States to gain its objective. He said: 
“It would seem to all unprejudiced observers that but for the all power- 
ful backing. the proposal would never have made its way to the Gene- 
ral Assembly. Here it may be eventually adopted; but we submit that 
the reluctant votes recruited with irrelevant cleventh hour appeals, will 
not improve its position in the outside world.” 


Sir Zafrulla Khan pleaded cogently that the Assembly should not 
accept the resolution for the partition of Palestine. He said : ‘‘ The first 
contention is this. There are 1,300,000 Arabs in Palestine and 650,000 
Jews with room wanted for more and the problem has become insoluble. 
It is said: therefore, let us divide because it would be unjust and unfair 
that thirtythree percent of the population which is the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine today should occupy a minority status in a unitary 
state. Let us have a fair solution. the Arabs to have their state and the 


Jews to have theirs. 


« The boundaries were drawn accordingly. The Arab state will be an 
Arab state in the sense that there will be only 10,000 Jews in it and 
about 1,000,000 Arabs. Very well, but what of the Jewish state/ In 
the Jewish state there will be 498,000 Jews and 435,000 Arabs. Have 
you solved the problem / Jews are not to live as a minority under the 
Arabs, but the Arabs are to live as a minority under the 
Jews, If one of these is not fair then neither is the other and if one is 
not a solution, the other is not.’3 


There was no knowing at that time that if the Assembly passed the 
partition plan the result would be that the projected Jewish state of 


1 Palestine in the UNO by Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, p. 21. 
2 Official Records of the Second Session of the General Assembly, Volume II, 
Plenary Meetings, 16 September-29 November 1947, p. 1397. 


3 Official Records of the Second Session of the General Assembly, Volume II, 
Plenary Meetings, 16 September-29 November 1947, p. 1374. 
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Palestine would come into existence and Arab Palestine cease to exist. 
Sir Zafrulla urged passionately for Arab-Jewish cooperation. He asked : 
‘Has the United Nations made any effert to bring the Arabs and the 
Jews together, to find a middle way which might provide a solution 
on which both peoples might combine to work the only solution that 
could have any possible chance of being successfully worked 7! 

He warned the Western Powers of the harm that would result to 
them if they insisted on carrying out their plan of partitioning Palestine 
in the following words: ‘In the hearts of the population of all the 
countries from the North African Atlantic coast to the steppes of 
Central Asia, you sow doubt and mistrust of the designs and the motives 
of the Western Powers. You take the gravest risk of impairing beyond 
the possibility of repair, any chance of real cooperation between Kast 
and West, by thus forcibly driving what in effect amounts to a Western 
wedge into the heart of the Middle East.’’2 

As he foresaw that the result of the passing of the partition resolu- 
tion would be the final disappearance of Arab Palestine, Sir Zafrulla 
pleaded: “ It is said that if partition is not accepted, there will be no 
room left for a solution. On the contrary, if partition is accepted the 
fatal step will have been taken. The Arabs and Jews will have been set 
by the ears and never again will there be a chance of bringing them 
together. Far too many unfinished vendettas will then bar the way. 
If you delay and do not take the fatal step, you still leave open to the 
Arabs and the Jews the chance of a conciliatory solution through which 
they combine and work. [tis not that if vou do not take a final 
decision today, your jurisdiction to decide anything is barred. It means 
that neither of these two solutions is acceptable and that something 
else must be found. The responsibility remains with you. Do not 
close a door that may not be opened again,’ 

The position and prestige of the United Nations have in fact suffered 
heavily by the clumsy handling of the Palestine problem. It acted 


1 Ibid., p. 1377. 
2 Thid. 
4 Ibid. p. 1378, 
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without legal authority and moral sanction. Partition was contrary to the 
spirit of the Charter, for it ignored the principle of self-determination. 
It showed that the United Nations was an arena of power politics, where 
justice and fairplay had no place and where the rights of weaker people 
could be smothered without compunction. The whole tenor of the 
debates revealed the anxiety of European countries to get rid of their 
Jewish populations and to impose them on the tiny land of Palestine 
even when countries like Canada and Australia have such tremendous 
scope for immigration. They were at the same time willing to render 
thousands of Arabs from Palestine homeless and helpless refugees. 
The Jews presented the United Nations with a fait accompli and the 
United Nations accepted it. While Zionism has thus been placated, the 
countries that helped the creation of Israel have embittered the whole 
of the Middle East, indeed the entire Muslim world. Far from ensuring 
peace in this vital region, the Middle East has in consequence become 
one of the most uncertain factors in international relations. . Though 
Pakistan's desperate efforts for the unity and independence of Palestine 
failed. her bold and fearless championship of a just and noble cause 
has won for her in the hearts of the Muslims. of the world and the 


affairs of the Middle East a permanent place. 


The General Assembly proceedings on Palestine were of no small 
consequence to Pakistan. This was the first) Assembly to which 
Pakistan, then barely two months old, had sent a delegation. This 
delegation certainly gave a good account of itself. Its determined 
and fearless championship of the Arab cause marked the beginning of 
the respect and affection that Pakistan enjoys throughout the Arab 
world, The Assembly proceedings also revealed those qualities of Sir 
Zafrulla Khan—eloquence, vigour and adroitness in debate—which 
have made him one of the outstanding leaders at the United Nations. 

Pakistan's failure in obtaining justice for the people of Palestine did 
not deter her from fighting against other designs of the Western Powers. 
The problem of the future of the former Italian colonies in North 
Africa came up before the United Nations as a_ result of Four-Power 


disagreement over their disposal. The First Committee of the General 
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Assembly, which was entrusted with the task of finding an agreed 
solution of this problem, ultimately succeeded in passing a resolution for 
the consideration of the General Assembly. What France and Britain 
had failed to secure through Four Power negotiations, they tried to 
achieve by manipulating the machinery of the United Nations. The 
Bevin-Sforza agreement, arrived at behind the scenes, sought to hand 
over the trusteeship of these colonies to Britain, France and Italy. 
The draft resolution embodying this arrangement found its way to the 
General Assembly mainly through the support of the Latin American 
countries, which constitute the largest single voting //oc in the United 
Nations. Italian trusteeship over Tripolitania was however made a 
condition of their continued support for the resolution in the General 


Assembly. It provided that : 


1. Libya should be granted independence in ten vears subject 


to the approval of the General Assembly ; 


2. Cyrenaica should be placed under United Kingdom 
trusteeship ; 

3. Fezzan should be placed under French trusteeship ; 

4. Tripolitania should be under the trusteeship of Italy ; 

5. Somaliland should be placed under Italian trusteeship ; 

6. Eritrea, except the western provinces, should be merged with 
Ethiopia with adequate guarantees to the minorities and 
municipal charters to Asmara and Massawa, and the western 


provinces should go to Sudan. 


The West European Powers were assisted and encouraged by the 
United States in re-establishing colonialism over these areas, areas which 
had been liberated from Italian rule and to which Italy had renounced 
all claims by the terms of the Peace Treaty. Mr. Warren Austin, the re- 
presentative of the United States, observed during the general discussion 
in the Assembly: ‘ Former Italian Somaliland, like Tripolitania, 
would be placed under Italian trusteeship with a view to ultimate 
independence, and thus Italy would be entitled to bear its share in the 


great task of assisting the peoples of Africa in their political and 
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economic evolution. ”! The French representative argued that Italian 
administration appeared most appropriate for Tripolitania ; and a large 
number of delegates had advocated that Italy should be given the 
administration of Somaliland? In their view the political immaturity 


of these people necessitated a period of tute‘age and assistance from the 


Administering Powers before they could enjoy the supreme gift of 


freedom. 


While the proposed settlement, if settlement it could be called, 
was hailed by the West European Powers, U.S., and the Latin American 
countries, it met with severe criticism at the hands of the smaller 
countries like Liberia, Syria, the Philippines and Pakistan, countries that 
had experience of colonial rule in the past, and Egypt, Iraq and the 
countries of the Communist J/oc.  Pakistan’s sympathies for the 
struggle of the colonial people have never been in doubt. Sir Zafrulla 
Khan's brilliant advocacy of the Palestinian cause had already raised 
Pakistan's stature in the Middle East. She now assumed the leading role 
in opposing the aims of the colonial Powers, aims which were destructive 


of the whole purpose of the United Nations. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan had in the First Committee pleaded 
for the immediate recognition of Libya as an independent state. In 
his view, the argument that Libya could not maintain an independent 
existence, without administrative and financial assistance, which only 
the Western Powers could provide, was of little validity, for there were 
many other independent states which require and get such assistance. 
If immediate independence was considered inexpedient, Pakistan 
favoured a single United Nations trusteeship for the whole region under 
an administrator appointed by United Nations and responsible to the 


Trusteeship Council. 


In Sir Zafrulla Khan’s view, neither France nor Italy were entitled 
to the trusteeship of any of these areas, for the record of the French 
in her North African possessions was none too happy; and the return 


1 Official Records of the Third Session of the General Assembly, Part TT, ath 


April-18th May, p. 550 


2 Thid., pp. 564-5. 
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of Italian rule in North Africa would rekindle the flames of a war of 
resistance which would prove costly and damaging to Ttaly in the long 
run. With regard to Somaliland, he went a step further and suggested 
that the Somali areas in’ British, French and Ethiopian possession, 
should be grouped together with Ttalian Somaliland to constitute a single 
state. His reascning was that © if the principle of ending colonial 
policies of exploitation were accepted, it should be applied not only in the 
former Italian colonies but in the neighbouring areas as well, as otherwise 
new problems would be raised by some territories having the prospect of 


trusteeship while their neighbours would not be in the same position.”’! 


The draft resolution, Sir Zafrulla Khan asserted in his speech before 
the General Assembly, was a flagrant violation of the spirit of the 
Charter and ran contrary to the wishes of the populations expressed 
before the Four Power Commission of Investigation as well as the First 
Committee. * The United Nations ”, he observed, ** had neglected 
a unique opportunity to make constructive proposals in’ the interests 
of peace and security and the welfare of the substantial populations 
of large areas of the world. Instead, it had moved along the path of 
power politics and pressure, a procedure unlikely to win eredit for it or 
to strengthen it. What was proposed was. in effect, a reimposition of 
colonialism under a different name, which would make the high sounding 
ideals of the Charter sound empty indeed to the populations of the 


territories concerned,’”2 


The Asian countries were clearly in favour of a solution which 
would conform to the wishes of the populations of the territories con- 
cerned. Butthe Western Powers seemed determined to continue on 
the course of injustice on which they had embarked. This was obvious 
from the result of the voting. Those parts of the resolution which 
dealt with Cyrenaica and the Fezzan were passed with 36 votes to 17. 
But the clause relating to the Italian trusteeship over Tripolitania 

: Official Records of the Third Session of the General Assembly, Part IT (First 
Committee). p. 54. 

* Official Records of the Third Session of the General Assembly, Part IT, Plenary 
Meeting, 5 April-IS May, 1949, p. 536 
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failed to secure a two-thirds majority. Ethiopia, which had voted 
for the other parts. now abstained from voting. India. which had 
abstained and Haiti which had voted in favour of the other parts, 
now voted against the proposal. The South American countries, 
disappointed at the result: of the voting on what was to them a vital 
part of the resolution, voted against the whole resolution. The rejec 
tion of the resulution paved the way for the unity and independence of 


Libya. 


The principle of Libyan unity and independence was accepted by 
the General Assembly on November 21, 1949. Libya was to attain 
independence not later than January 1, 1952. A United Nations 
Commissioner, assisted by a Council of 10 members (including one 
from Pakistan), was to prepare the ground for the establishment of a 
National Assembly, which would frame a constitution for the country. 
The Administering Powers, in co-operation with the Unitcd Nations 
Commissioner, were to initiate measures for the transfer of power to a 
duly elected Government. 

The General Assembly had declared its objectives in Libya and 
created a machinery for realising its objectives. But the Administering 
Powers, in order to preserve and advance their economic and strategic 
interests in so vital a region of the Middle East, did everything to 
circumvent the U. N. resolution, Even before the U. N. Commission 
had arrived in Libya, they were busy setting up puppet regimes in its 
various parts, so that Libya should have a federal form of government, 
which offered them better prospects for manouvre and intrigue; a 
strong and united Libya was unlikely to be a willing tool in their 
hands, The U.N. resolution had given clear indication that power 
should be transferred to a duly elected government and not govern- 
ments. Besides, any steps towards the transfer of power, according to 
the resolution, were to be taken in co-operation with U. N. Commis- 


sioner. 


The United Nations Commissioner’s plan of setting up a Prepara- 
tory Committee, endowed with the power of formulating the constitu- 


tion, was criticised by the Pakistan representative as a usurpation of 
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the functions of the National Assembly. He also objected to the 
composition of the Preparatory Committee as it was to consist of 
representatives of local assemblies, which had been elected under the 
aegis of the Administering Powers and in circumstances which could 
he described as neither fair nor free. The Administering Powers, by 
getting their own men into the governmental structure of Libya, were 
trying to regain the influence which the resulution of the General 
Assembly had required them to surrender. The tactics of the Admi- 
nistering Powers showed what little respect they have for the decisions 
of the United Nations, when these decisions do not suit their purposes. 

The Libyan National Assembly has already come into being. It 
is now certain that Libya will attain her independence and unity on 
January |, 1952. but this will be subject to severe limitations. 
The federal character of the government will weaken, rather 
than strengthen, the process of unification. The maintenance of four 
governments (including one at the centre), all with meagre resources, 
will be a great financial burden and consequently increase dependence 
on foreign powers. The former Administering Powers. particularly 
Britain, through their direct and indirect influence, will cireumscribe 
the freedom of action in national and international affairs of the new 
federal government. By guaranteeing its currency, Britain will un- 
doubtedly have a say in shaping the economic policies of the new state. 
Amir El Idris Senussi, the King of Libya, owes his present position, if 
not wholly, at least partially, to the encouragement he has in the past 
received from Britain, and the promises that have been made to him for 
the future. He cannot possibly take up an independent attitude in 
Anglo-Libyan relations. He cannot, for example, ask Britain to 
liquidate her military bases in his country. The future of Libya will, 
therefore, continue to be a source of great anxiety to its friends and 
well wishers in the Middle East ; particularly to Egypt and Pakistan, 
the two countries which strove so hard to realise the goal of its 


unity and freedom. 


The resolution which determined the future of Libya also decided 
the fate of Italian Somaliland. That territory has been placed under 
International Trusteeship system and Italy, to whose return the whole 
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mass of the people was resolutely opposed, is to administer it for a period 
of ten years, with the advice and assistance of the United Nations 


Advisory Council. 


The future of Eritrea, like that of the rest of the former Italian 


colonies in North Africa, was left undecided by the third session of 


the General Assembly ; for it had rejected the First Committee’s reso- 
lution on the disposal of these territories. Pakistan advocated a 
settlement of the problem according to the wishes of the population. 
She had, therefore, no objection to the incorporation of the predomi- 
nantly Coptic areas of Eritrea with Ethiopia, if their population desired 
such a union. But she was entirely opposed to the claim that Ethio- 
pia should, as a compensation for the wrongs she had suffered at the 
hands of Italy, have the whole of Eritrea. ‘‘ The subconscious approach 
was’’, as Sir Zafrulla subsequently said, “as if Eritrea was a bundle of 
chattels belonging to Italy, which have been taken away from Italy, and 
the question was whether it should be given as a reward or prize to 
Kthiopia.””! 

This approach was implied in the rejection of the wishes of more than 
55% of the population and their title to an independent and honour- 
able existence. By a resolution adopted on November 21, 1949, the 
xeneral Assembly appointed a Commission consisting of the represen- 
tatives of Pakistan, Burma, Guatemala, Norway and Union of South 
Africa to determine more fully the wishes of the population and the 
best means of promoting their welfare. The majority of the Commis- 
sion, disregarding those wishes, suggested a partition of Eritrea between 
Ethiopia and Sudan. When the matter was referred to the Political 
Committee, Pakistan proposed that Eritrea should be made a sovereign 
independent state before January 1, 1953 and that a National Assembly 
for framing the constitution should be convened before October 1, 1951. 
The proposal was rejected by 30 votes to 18, with 12 abstentions. 
The resolution was supported by the Communist bloc, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Indonesia, Yemen, Afghanistan and some of the Latin American 


countries ; India abstained from voting. The Traqi resolution demand- 


1 Pakistan Horizon, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 126. 
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ing that the National Assembly of Eritrea should decide whether 
Eritrea should federate with Ethiopia or remain independent was also 
rejected by 28 to 21, with 8 abstentions. The arguments advanced by 
the interested powers, that Eritrea would not be an economically viable 
state and that the population was largely illiterate, appeared to the 
Pakistan representative mere pretexts for denying to the people of 
Eritrea their right to an independent and respectable existence. He 
warned the Political Committee that the Fourteen-Power Draft Reso- 
lution would not only prolong the existing uncertainty in Eritrea, it 
might even aggravate the tension and result in increased bloodshed.” 
‘‘ An independent Eritrea,’ Mr. Tafazzul Ali concluded, ‘ would ob- 
viously be better able to contribute to the maintenance of peace than 
an Eritrea federated with Ethiopia against the true wishes of its people. 
To deny the people of Eritrea their elementary right to independence 
would be to sow the seeds of discord and create a threat to the peace 


in that sensitive area of the Middle East.”’! 


Once again the United Nations acted in a manner contrary to 
the spirit of the Charter and recommended a solution which was not 
in consonance with the wishes of the people, because such a settlement 
would have created a situation undesirable from the view point of 
Western Powers. 


Pakistan has consistently championed the cause of colonial people 
in the United Nations. We have already seen the part played by her 
in the discussions on the ex-Italian colonies in Africa. The records of 
the Trusteeship Council too provide ample proof of Pakistan’s deep 
concern for the welfare of subject countries. The Pakistan attitude 
towards the Special Committee which had been constituted for the pur- 
pose of examining information on non-self-governing territories was 
that this Committee should be organized on a permanent basis, for the 
Fourth Committee was incapable of itself sifting the mass of material 
received by the United Nations. This proposal was strongly opposed 
by the colonial powers. Thereupon Pakistan supported the Czech 


1 General Assembly , Official Records, Fifth Session, Ad Hoc Committee, 
24 November 1950, p. 346. 
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amendment (to the draft resolution) which aimed at making the 
Special Committee a permanent body. The Czech amendment was 
rejected by 23 votes to 13. Among the countries that voted for the 
amendment were the six Communist countries, including Yugoslavia, 
and China, Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, Philippines, Mexico and Pakistan.! 
Pakistan then voted for the Indian resolution, which provided that the 
Special Committee should continue for three years, that it should be 
elected by the General Assembly, and that it should consist of an equal 
number of representatives of administering and non-administering 
powers. This resolution was adopted by 41 votes to 4, with two abs- 
tentions, U. K. Belgium, France, Union of South Africa voting 
against it.2 


Pakistan gave whole-hearted support to the Egyptian resolution 
of protest against the action of the colonial powers in reducing from 
74 to 62 the number of non-self-governing territories for which those 
powers were required to provide information. This had been done 
without the United Nations having an opportunity to judge whether 
the 12 territories omitted from the list had or had not attained self- 
governing status. The resolution aimed at establishing a Special 
Committee to examine the factors to be taken into ccnsideration for 
removing a particular country from the list of non-self-governing terri- 
tories. While the United Kingdom delegate asserted that the colonial 
powers themselves alone should have the right to decide the question, 
the Pakistan representative observed that ‘unilateral decisions to dis- 
continue the transmission of information on the ground that the terri- 
tories were no longer in the non-self-governing category could only give 


rise to suspicion and misunderstanding.3 


Among the questions in which East-West issues were directly invol- 
ved, Pakistan’s attitude was not dogmatic. There was, for instance, the 
question of the Interim Committee, which was, by a resolution of the 


1 Official Records of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, Fourth 
Committee (Trusteeship), Summary Records of Meetings, 20 September-5 
December 1949, p. 170. 

2 Ibid., p. 171. 
3 Ibid., p. 180. 
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General Assembly passed on November 13, 1947, created on an experi- 
mental basis for a limited period. The Committee’s main func- 
tions were to study special political problems on behalf of the General 
Assembly without prejudice to the Security Council’s competence. The 
Russians had opposed its creation, on the ground that it would usurp 
the functions of the Security Council, where the Five-Power unanimity 
rule operated. In their view it was illegal, because it aimed at destroy- 
ing that rule, on which, they emphasised, the success of the United Nations 
depended. The Interim Committee’s own recommendation was that the 
uncertainty about its future should be ended by its being given an 
indefinite tenure. The Communist countries, who had ever since the 
creation of the Committee, refused to cooperate in its work, quite natu- 
rally opposed the resolution in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, which 
aimed at giving the Interim Committee a more or less parmanent status, 
The Pakistan representative voted against their resolution, not because 
he shared the Russian view of the Interim Committee’s purpose but on 
the ground that without Russian cooperation the Interim Committee 
could not succeed even as an experimental measure!. Pakistan was the 


only non-Communist country which voted against the resolution?. 


Another question in which there was a distinct East-West issue was 
the subject matter of a Soviet sponsored resolution, in the First Commit- 
tee at the Fourth Session, purporting to accuse the United States and 
the United Kingdom of preparing for war and condemning their alleged 
aggressive intentions. It called for a Five-Power Pact for the streng- 
thening of peace. Sir Zafrulla Khan did not share the Soviet view that 
the United Kingdom and the United States were harbouring aggressive 
designs and preparing for war. ‘If one great nation”, he said, *‘ had 
such a belief about two others, one must be uneasy about the prospects 
of the maintenance of international peace 3, Pakistan voted against 
this resolution and in favour of the resolution jointly sponsored by 


1 Official Records of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly Ad Hoc 
Political Committee, 27th September-7 December 1949, p. 74. 

2 Ibid., p. 93. 

3 Official Records of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, First Commit- 
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United States and United Kingdom entitled the ‘ Essentials of Peace ”’. 
Pakistan was one of the co-sponsors of the resolution declaring North 


Korea as an aggressor, 


Pakistan did not support the American move to brand China as an 
aggressor in Korea, and abstained from voting. Consistently with this 
attitude, Pakistan subsequently abstained from voting on the American 
resolution imposing anembargo on China. Pakistan has also strongly 
advocated the recognition of the new regime in China as_ the only 
legitimate authority to represent that country in the United Nations and 
as a permanent member of the Security Council, which the United 
States firmly opposed!. 


Pakistan’s policies in Korea which have been discussed in a previous 
article suffered from hesitation and indecision. After supporting the 
initial action in Korea. we advocated the occupation of the whole of 
Korea by the United Nations forces. But subsequently we became a 
party to the Arab-Asian resolution and pleaded passionately for the ces- 
sation of hostilities on the 38th Parallel. The probable reason for the 
change in policy was that Chinese intervention in the Korean war had 
not entered into the calculations of our policy-makers in the Foreign 


Office. 


Pakistan’s activities in the United Nations provide abundant evidence 
of the important role the new state has played in the deliberations of 
that organization. She has, of course, followed an independent policy 
and refused to play second fiddle to the Great Powers. Her contributions 
to the debates have been distinctly her own, free from the taint of 
external influence and pressure. She has not been afraid to align 
herself with the Communist countries, whenever she thought that the 
aims of her policy would be better served by her doing so. This was 
obvious in her unceasing efforts to prevent the dismemberment of Libya 
and the division of Italy’s colonial empire among the Western Powers. 
Pakistan resolstely opposed the partition of Palestine against the com- 
bined wishes of the Great Powers both outside and inside the United 


1 Official Records of the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, Plenary Mee- 
tings, 25 September 1950, pp. 96-98. 
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Nations. She played no insignificant part in the attainment of indepen- 
dence by Indonesia. Her membership of the Commonwealth has not 
materially influenced her approach to problems before the United Nations. 
The analysis of voting shows that she has more often voted against 
than with the United Kingdom. If it appears that on the East-West issues, 
she has been inclined towards the Anglo-American grouping, it is because 
she thinks that her interests would be better served by pursuing a 
pro-West policy, 

Pakistan has all along been an ardent advocate of international 
cooperation through the United Nations. There is little doubt she would 
welcome any scheme of collective security, limiting the freedom of action 
of the members of the United Nations in their external affairs. But 
there are few countries which would agree to surrender their external 
sovereignties to a world authority. On the contrary, we are witnessing 
the emergence of two powerful blocs, led by Russia and the United 
States, to which the smaller countries are tending to gravitate. The days 
of the small nations seem to have gone for ever. The United Nations is, 
therefore, functioning in a divided world and in fact, faithfully mirrors 
this great cleavage of our age. Every day evidence is accumulating to 
show that the United States is using it as an instrument to further her 
own policies. She is able to do so by bringing pressure on smaller 
states, and even on bigger states like Britain and France, who are 
dependent on her vast resources for economic assistance. Through Mar- 
shall Aid and Point Four, the United States is in a position to circums- 
cribe the freedom of these countries in international relations. Recently, 
she has held out the threat that the countries receiving financial assis- 
tance from her would no longer receive it, if they continued to send 
strategic raw materials to any Communist state. Russia’s sphere of influ- 
ence at the moment being restricted to the few Communist countries, 
her main interest in the United Nations is to prevent or slow down its 
machinery, whenever its proceedings do not suit the purposes of Russian 
policy, and generally to use it as a platform for propaganda. There is no 
denying that the United Nations has solved some knotty problems, which 


would have intensified international tension without its interference, like 
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the problem of Indonesian freedom. Pakistan herselfis still basing her 
hopes on the United Nations for a fair settlement of the Kashmir dispute. 
But it would not be an exaggeration to suggest that the United Nations 
has done little to achieve Five Power cooperation, without which the 
prospects of world peace are indeed dim. What is happening outside 
the United Nations, such as the emergence of the proposed Western Union 
and the integration of the policies of the Communist states is tending to 
undermine its authortiy. | What is happening inside the United Nations 
is tending to discredit it in the eyes of the outside world. 


Pakistan became a member of the United Nations with the full 
knowledge of the obligations which its membership involves and without 
any mental reservations—because she believes in promoting the ideals 
which the United Nations stand for, though those ideals have not always 
been faithfully implemented. The aim of her own foreign policy is to 
live on terms of amity, goodwill and cooperation with her neighbours 
and the outside world, irrespective of the political systems obtaining in 
those countries. Her own interests demand that there should be peace 
and international concord without which her development and_ progress 
might be hampered and even arrested. World peace can only be pre- 
served through the collective wisdom of mankind which should find 
its fullest expression in the United Nations. Pakistan views, therefore, 
with grave concern the attempt of some countries to exploit its machin- 
ery for selfish purposes or as a sounding board for ideological propaganda, 
She has not sought to gain any advantage for herself at the expense of 
others and has wisely refrained from manouvre, intrigue and undesi- 
rable alignments which have frequently marred its deliberations. It is 
her firm conviction that if world peace is to be preserved, existing and 
potential sources or friction must be eliminated. One source of friction 
is the domination of vast areas of the world by colonial powers. 
So long as the distinction between subject and ruling nations remains 
there will be an ever present danger of disturbance to world peace. The 
time has now arrived when the world cannot continue to be half free and 
half slave. Pakistan’s attitude towards the colonial questions in the Uni- 
ted Nations has not been inspired by hostility or bitterness towards the 
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Western powers (with whom she maintains friendly and cooperative 
relations) but by the desire to serve the ideals of the United Nations. 
The other source of friction. perhaps more dangerous than the first, 
is the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust which vitiates the relations 
between the Great Powers. Pakistan has no desire to play one Great 
Power against another for gaining some temporary advantage. It is 
her hope that present tension will soon give way to a period of 
fruitful and beneficent cooperation to save mankind from yet another 


devastating war. 


THE DANUBIAN ECLIPSE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
K. J. Newman 


«“ The master of Bohemia will be the master of Europe’. The truth 
of Bismarck’s dictum is one of the reasons why the states which are 
interested in the potential defence of Western Europe may find it 
difficult to agree upon a joint defensive plan. It is one of the causes 
which may make it difficult for the Atlantic Powers to obtain the whole- 
hearted support of the Germans with their sharp but limited talent 
for evaluating strategic facts. Bismarck’s dictum was a stroke 
of genius yet its truth was to be relative, limited in time, and _ is 
therefore no longer entirely accurate. For Bismark thought in terms 
of a hegemony on the continent of Europe by one of the following 
powers: France, Prussia, Austria-Hungary or Russia. The world east 
of European Russia did not figure greatly in his mind, nor did the 
Atlantic Ocean to the west play any strategical role in his calculations. 
If Bismarck’s dictum has remained true to some extent, it is because 
developments had had a tendency to balance each other. If, for ins- 
tance, any power driving towards the Atlantic from the east would have to 
take into account a Western Europe, backed by the British Isles, and an 
Atlantic, which strategically no longer separates but, on the contrary, 
unites, Western Europe with North America; so equally any power driving 
from the Atlantic sea-boards towards the east would have to count on a 


Russia, backed by the yast indystrial and mineral resources of the 
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eastern regions of the Soviet Union. Thus if we amend Bismarck’s 
dictum by adding Thuringia, Saxony, Austria and Yugoslavia to Bohe- 
mia as the strategic pivot of Europe, Bismark’s dictum would still be 


largely relevant. 


Attention is thus focussed once more on an area in which two World 
Wars originated. The greater part of these lands formed, until 1918, the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy which, through several hundred years of 
dynastic policy, had grown into a multi-racial and multi-lingual body. 
The diffusion of the creed of nationalism in the 19th century was fatally 
bound to affect a country whose old fashioned administration had 
hecome too rigid to adjust itself easily to the requirements of the 
industrial age. And yet the Austrian peoples were steadily trained 
in local self-government, and thus in democratic government. Indeed, 
in the Western sector, a thoroughly democratic Parliament based on 
secret and universal suffrage was introduced before World War I. 
After that War it became fashionable to speak of Austria’s oppression 
of her nationalities. Yet, it cannot be denied that the Czechs had 
then their own Diet, their own schools, their own police. and a_ consider- 
able number of them filled the highest places in the central bureaucratic 
system at Vienna. Whatever concessions might have been made to 
the nationalities of that Empire, although they would have been appre- 
ciated by the mass of the population, they could never have appeased 
the leaders of a voung and vigorous nationalism. These movements 
were far too much inspired by doctrines of national self-determination, 
as they had been preached by J. S. Mill. This creed demanded inde- 
pendent and sovereign states for every lingual group. In vain had the 


English sage, Lord Acton, warned the nations of Europe :— 


«The greatest adversary of nationality is the modern theory of 
nationality. By making the State and the Nation commensurate 
with each other in theory, it reduces to a subject condition all 
other nationalities within the country. It cannot admit them to 
an equality with the ruling nation, because the State would then 
cease to be national which would be the contradiction of — its 


principle of existence,” 
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As a consequence of the process of German national unification. 
Austria lost her position as the leading European power in 1866. But 
even her defeat and exclusion from Germany did not bring the latent 
Austro-Prussian rivalry to an end. Her Foreign Minister. Count 
Beust, wanted her to retaliate against Prussia in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71. Later, her foreign policy, in spite of the German 
alliance, was extremely sensitive on questions concerning the indepen- 
dence of the Monarchy, and during the period of Anglo-German rivalry 
and naval competition, was not particularly careful to subserve 


Germany’s need for good relations with Russia. 


One of the more auspicious signs of recent months is an improvement 
of Austro- Yugoslav relations. It was also a question of Austro-Yugoslay 
relations which caused the outbreak of World War I. The Hapsburg 
Monarchy had the greater part of modern Yugoslavia inside her fron- 
tiers: but her relations with the independent Yugoslav kingdom — of 
Serbia were of vital consequence only since the rise of the Karageorgwitsch 
dynasty who made Serbia a willing tool of Pan-Slav aspirations. 
Austria might have easily, during the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905, 
overrun that small country. But Emperor Francis Joseph, who had lost 
so many wars in his lifetime, wished for peace. 

This makes it advisable to put the present into the larger perspec- 
tive of Central Europe inside a rapidly changing world. Tsarist Russia 
had, since the days of Peter the Great and Catherine IT, entered the 
road of westward expansion towards the Baltic, in the Balkans, and 
in the Mediterranean. ‘The first principal obstacle which stood in her 
way, if we think of the last two objectives, was the Ottoman Empire. 
After a succession of conflicts, she succeeded, aided by the two 
ideological weapons of “Christian solidarity’ and ‘national emancipation” 
to achieve its disintegration at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. The 
later development justified Disraeli’s analysis of the ‘Eastern 
Question” and proved that ‘‘breasts of free men’’ in small national 
states were not such a strong barrier as the more unctuous Gladstone 
thought. 

The second principal obstacle in Russia’s way was the Hapsburg 
Monarchy which, because of the large Slavonic element in its multi- 
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lingual structure, became an easy prey to the Pan-Slav appeal. The 
whole Slavonic problem was felt as a kind of time bomb lying inside 
Austria-Hungary’s frontiers, but the fuse was situated in Serbia, to be 
detonated by Russia whenever it suited her. The partisans of 
Pan-Slavism had become apprehensive of the growing forces in favour 
of an equitable settlement which might have. made the Slavonic nationa- 
lities constructive elements within the Austro-Hungarian State. 
Two of the strongest parties in the Hapsburg Monarchy, the Social 
Democrats! and the Catholics, were in favour of curbing the extra- 
vagant nationalistic aspirations of the chauvinistic sections amongst 
the Sudeten-Germans and Hungarians. Crown Prince Francis Ferdinand, 
once he became Emperor, could have been trusted to support Croat 
and Czech claims for equality. Yet he was murdered at Sarajevo, not 
because hé was an enemy, but because he was a friend of the Slavs. 
And it must be reiterated, that up to 1914 those Czechs who desired 
separation from Austria formed a minority; it was not so much Austria 
which was the enemy of the Czechs, but those sections amongst the 
Sudeten Germans who were under the influence of Pan-German propa- 


ganda aiming at a union with Germany. 


Up to 1914 the territories of the Hapsburg Monarchy had formed a 
perfect economic unit capable of offering its inhabitants a long spell of 
prosperity. Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia were the principal industrial 
regions with busy coalmines, iron and steel works, textile, chemical 
and machine industries; there were minor centres in Austria; whereas 
Hungary, Croatia, and Galicia represented the main agricultural parts. 
Trieste was a first-rate and prospering harbour. ‘The inequalities 
in the distribution of incomes were by no means excessive. There 
have never been slums in any parts of Austria. Indeed the first acts 
of social legislation went back to the 18th century, ‘There was never 
complete economic laissez faire as it was known in England in the 19th 
century, for at no time had the State entirely resigned its control of 
industrial and commercial enterprise. 

1 See the publications of the late President of the Austrian Republic, Dr. 


Karl Renner, which were published before 1914 under the name of Rudolf Springer 


in the German language. 
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[t was unfortunate for this State that the time of the First World 
War coincided with a period in which the most radical demands of 
Liberal Nationalism were universally believed in with the fervour of 
religious conviction. Under the influence of that doctrine an attempt 
was made also to find a compromise between nationalism and internation- 
alism. Professor 'T. G. Masaryk, later to become the first President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, represented this view very well when he 
stated, during his inaugural lecture at King’s College, London, in 1915, 
that nationalism need not necessarily conflict with internationalism if the 
principles of Liberte, Egalite, and Fraternite were applied to nations. 
Dr. T. G. Masaryk, who had left Austria during the war along with Dr. 
Benes to fight for the independence of his country, found that he had a 
good deal in common with the American President Wilson, himself 
a fervent believer in the rights of small nations. The British decision 
to support the break up of Austria was, however, more a concession 
to the requirements of momentary war strategy. It was thought that 
if it was possible to force Austria to her knees, her stronger partner, 
Germany would follow suit. It was alsoa case of saving soldiers’ 
lives. Thus, to speed up the disruption of the Central Powers, the small 


nations were promised independence. 


There emerged then in 1918 a multitude of small states in Central 
Europe. They had every reason to collaborate as closely as possible, 
politically and economically. The Little Entente, an alliance of Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania was an attempt in this direction, 
but far too half-hearted. It was bound to antagonise those nationali- 
ties which had formerly been dominant in these regions. It was, for 
example, pointless to form the Little Kntente as a military security 
against Hungary and declare at the same time that Hungry was free to 
join it. Austria was left as a small German-speaking state of six and 
a half millions, with a capital of two millions. She was not allowed to 
join Germany. Other states cut themselves off against her, and she 
was left unprotected, an inviting victim to would-be aggressors. 

The economic and communal unit that had been Austria-Hungary 
had been split up by effective lip service to the principle of self- 


determination of nations. Now all states closed themselves up against 
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each other by custom barriers. A journey through those parts became 
a thorny path of passport formalities. Hungary had_ been before 1918 
the main food producing area. Now, under the protection of custom 
barriers, new industries were artificially developed. The Czech lands 
which had been the main industrial areas were ruled by agricultural 
interests, and the Sudeten areas, where the principal industries had been 
situated became what was called ‘“‘a graveyard of industries.” Austria 
and agricultural Yugoslavia created their own new industries. There were 
in all these countries profound conflicts of loyalties. Czechoslovakia 
had a minority of three and a half million Austrians, one million 
Hungarians, several hundred thousand Poles and Ukrainians. Moreover, 
relations between Czechs and Slovaks themselves were far from perfect. 
Poland had several million Ukrainians, and a million Germans ; Austria 
retained some Slovenes, Hungary some Slovaks and Austrians: and 
Yugoslavia, although far more united as far as language was concerned, 
was nevertheless deeply divided by varying traditions and religions. 
And yet all these states professed in their constitutions the principle 
which was to be most disruptive in states of such a structure ; they 
professed to be national states. Thus, eo ipso, all those races whe did 
not belong to the principal nation, were stamped as minorities and 
its members as second class citizens. There existed in countries such 
as Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Poland divergencies between regions which 
had belonged to different communities before 1914. And it was exactly 
the post-war period after World War I which proved how much the 
nations of Austria-Hungry had in common in spite of their different 
languages. In fact the former community was not killed, because a 
community cannot be killed by a mere political event, however deep 
the changes and violent the emotions, and yet the national groups accu- 
sed each other of having destroyed the common community. But their 
economic impoverishment, and later, their enslavement and exploitation 
by foreign powers was to give them an object lesson that the need for 
their mutual co-operation still existed. 

Although the Peace of Paris encouraged an exaggerated nationalism 
in the new states, it by no means secured for them the kind of 
strategic position they coveted for their self-centred ambitions. The 
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principle of small state independence was based on the existence of 
a strong French army with potential military hegemony in Europe. But 
once Germany regained her former status as a great power, no matter 
whether this was a Nazi Germany or not, these dreams of independence 
would soon prove to have been castles in the air. These states would 
then be bound to be in a similar position as formerly the Hapsburg 
Monarchy had been. There is only a small distance between the Prus- 
sian and Austrian frontier of Moravia. Without Austrian co-operation 
Czechoslovakia would. therefore, be soon in a hopeless position. Thus 
from 1938 onwards Nazi Germany was able to overrun these states so 


easily, just because there was no common unit to resist aggression. 


The multiple national rivalries and divergencies presented an_excel- 
lent field for the sinister designs of Goebbels’ propaganda. It was _ this 
latter fact which greatly assisted in determining the trend of post-war 
policy after World War IT. 


The second President of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Edward Benes, al- 
though one of Europe’s outstanding diplomats, was not a far-sighted 
statesman, as was the first President, Dr. T. G. Masaryk. For it must 
be said to the credit of the latter that he made up his mind to destroy 
Austria only when she came into the First World War on the side of 
Germany. the leaders of which understood the war to be an anti-Slavonic 
crusade. It is equally true that Dr. T. G. Masaryk subsequently admo- 
nished his people to continue working on the lines of the wise and 
moderate historian Francis Palacky, and that he adopted a most 
magnanimous and conciliatory attitude towards the Sudeten minority. 
For Masaryk, who had been trained as a statesman in the old Austrian 
Parliament, was not only a moral philosopher, but also a shrewd 
sociologist, who had no illusions about the fictitious character of small 
state sovereignty, For Dr. Benes, however, the concept of sovereign and 
independent small states backed by the manouvres of skilful diplomacy, 
was the beginning and end of all political wisdom, ‘To this creed he 
adhered with all the confidence of his fervent optimism ; only when he 
saw the collapse of his favourite concept at Munich did he begin to luok 


for an alternative concept. 
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The country which had traditionally represented the most uncer- 
tain factor in the Danube Basin was Hungary. In 1849 Austria needed 
the intervention of the Russian Tsar to prevent the Hungarians from be- 
coming an independent state. In 1866 they threatened to side with 
Prussia against the Emp re, and in 1867 they achieved partition of the 
Empire in an agreement which gave them a far-reaching independence. 
Although they were most anxious to stress theirown national individu- 
ality, they were greatly opposed to granting autonomy to their own 
minorities, the Slovaks, Southern Slavs and Rumanians, whom they 
tried to assimilate. In the years before 1914 it was Hungary which 
opposed with the greatest determination any attempt to transform the 
Empire into a multi-national union, in which the component units 
would have equal rights. Now, after the Peace of Paris, they followed 
a determined revisionist policy, first under Communist, then under 
semi-Fascist, rule and in 1939 shared with Nazi Germany and Poland 


in the partition of Czechoslovakia. But, whether Hungary was ruled 


by Bela Kun, Admiral Horthy, or the present post-war brand of 


Communists, their governments persistently failed to represent the 


will of the Hungarian people: most of whom are devout Catholics of 


peasant stock, and have far more in common with the Slovak and 
the Moravian farming population than is commonly believed. 

Yugoslavia experienced after World War I great difficulty in 
welding into one community territories which had belonged for several 
hundred years to the diametrically opposed cultures of Western  civilisa- 
tion on the one hand, and the Ottoman Empire on the other. Her Parlia- 
ment became soon the scene of violent acts, and this was seized upon by 
her kings of the Karageorgewitsh dynasty who established a system of 
absolute monarchy. During the Second World War, however, leader- 
ship passed over from the Serb nationalists to left wing groups in which 
Croats played an important part, and their leader Marshaii Tito, who 
succeeded in dethroning the Karageorgewitsch dynasty. which was one 
of the principal obstacles to Yugoslavia’s coming to terins with the 
other states of Central Europe. 

It was, however, Czechoslovakia which, for a considerable time, 


held the key to any Federal Union which might replace disorder in 
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Central Europe. But this appeared unlikely as long as_ there 
prevailed the belief in Prague that the Western Powers had a duty 
to protect Czechoslovakia against Germany. They simply refused to 
see that their country was merely a useful but not irreplaceable pawn. 
Amazingly enough, this disinclination towards a Central European 
union persisted in Czechoslovak Government circles, even after all 
Central Europe had fallen under the sway of Nazi tyranny. When 
the possibility of a federation was mentioned to the late Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, Jan Masaryk, in 1940, he answered with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘If Churchill does not suggest such a union to me, surely 
I cannot suggest it to him......... * There was a good deal of liberal- 
humanitarian outlook, but little vision and leadership amongst the 
(‘zechoslovak politicians in London. Two tenets stood out clearly in 
Dr. Bene’s mind—to prevent the Sudeten minority from having any 
further sav in Czechoslovak affairs, and to forestall a Danubian Federa- 
tion. It is impossible to exaggerate the misgivings with which  res- 
ponsible Czech governmental opinion viewed the moderate Western 
attitude towards the Sudeten minority and its support for federal plans 
in Central Europe. After Stalingard, Dr. Benes decided to throw in 
his lot with the Soviets who appeared to be strong enough to protect 
an independent Czechoslovakia, while their mutual Slav affinities were 
a guarantee that the Sudeten people could be expelled without opposi- 
tion. Dr. Benes believed in the ‘ infallibility ’ of diplomacy, and 
hoped that the Western Powers would neutralize Soviet influence in 
Central Europe. At the time when the principle of ‘‘ spheres of 
influence ” raised its ugly head, the President still quite undaunted, 
marched under the banner of small state sovereignty. He hoped that 
Czechoslovakia would ‘form a bridge between East and West,’ and 
his ears remained deaf to Soviet warnings that they regarded such a 
bridge as far too tender, and had their own concept about their post-war 
relations with the West. In March 1945, Dr. Benes and his Cabinet 
left London hoping to enter the cities of their country as the legitimate 
government in the wake of the liberating Red armies. 

There is more in this than meets the eye. Dr, Benes was a staunch 


believer in the theory that the way to keep peace with Russia was to 
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aid in assuring her security. His beliefs became convictions when he 
observed the way in which the Soviets co-operated in the League of 
Nations during the years preceding the war. Dr. Benes was, moreover, 
well acquainted with President F. D. Roosevelt whom he visited in 
the United States during the war, and whose confidence in Russian 
war aims and post-war intentions he helped to strengthen. Here may 
be a further sidelight on the attitude of the United States Delegation at 
Yalta. Yet it does not appear that all the details regarding the present 
line of demarcation were finally determined at Yalta. If we are to 
believe the source mentioned below! then the Soviet High Command 
requested General Eisenhower to halt his troops in the Western sector 
of Czechoslovakia, and General Eisenhower felt obliged to conform with 
this request. The explanation is not difficult to find. The Czechoslovak 
President had, prior to his return to Czechoslovakia, come to a far- 
reaching agreement with the Soviets at Moscow, and he desired to see 
Prague liberated by them. He hoped that if he secured for the 
Soviet Union the strategical mastery of Bohemia, the guid pro quo 
would be the Soviet acquiescence in the establishment of his non- 
communist group as permanent rulers of the country, and that the 
Czechoslovak Communists would receive stringent orders to submit to 
him and co-operate in the rebuilding of an independent Czechoslovakia. 


Thus the world witnesses today the eclipse of most of the 
Danubian area as an independent political factor. The most tragic fact is 
that the people of these areas cannot even, with good conscience, aceuse 
the Western Powers of surrendering them by turning their backs to them, 
or accuse the Soviet Union of straightforward aggression. For, with 
the exception of Austria and Hungary, where the military factor 
really did play a role, the present situation has been brought about 
by shortsightedness and incompetence of national leadership. 


Yet radical and intolerant nationalism has consummated itself. As 
long as they held sway in these areas the Nazi rulers did not conceal their 


intentions of wiping out the national and cultural individuality of the Sla- 
vonic nations who were to be reduced to mere servitors of the ‘Master 


1 The Department of State Bulletin, Volume XX, No. 516, May 22, 1949. 
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Race’. The Danubian area was earmarked asa prospective ‘‘Lebensraum” 
aftera Nazi victory. After the defeat of Nazism, between 1945 and 
1949, the peoples in these areas amply retaliated for the injuries suffer- 
ed at the Slavonic hands of Nazi Germany. Czech nationalism, despairing 
of its own faculty to control the Sudetenlanders, itself resorted, as we have 
seen, to Nazi methods in expelling almost the entre Sudeten minority, 
after a wholesale seizure of their property. The Hungarian minority of 
Slovakia was to be exchanged against some of the Slovak-speaking people 
of Hungary. Likewise expelled were the German-speaking people of 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Poland. They, together with the 
Germans who once lived behind the Oder-Neisse Line, form now a com- 
pact and separate body inside Western Germany. They have so far been 
unable to merge their indentity with the Germans proper. Always 
dreaming of their return to their homelands it was to be feared that 
these people will stand in the way of a permanent pacification of 
Europe. 

Nevertheless, signs are not missing that radical and intolerant 
nationalism has consummated itself. For the more enlightened amongst 
the patriots on all sides have come to realise that there can be no 
winners in the game of chauvinistic exploitation and oppression—only 


losers, the utlimate winners being invariably the Great Powers. 


The small countries of Central Europe have had a common social 
history; and although their languages differ, their thoughts often do not. 
Their way of life is essentially alike; their social structures are similar; 
all are alike emotional; their mannerisms are similar; they like the same 
kind of music and art. The language of their literature and dramatic 
art may differ, but the feelings which they interpret are the same. 
Their national costumes, for instance, of which they are so proud as 
marking their differences, merely serve to stress their essential likeness; 
and, most characteristically, they like the same type of food. At 
heart these people are of a hard-living, thrifty, conservative, and 
jovial peasant stock, who in their overwhelming majority belong 
to the Roman Catholic religion. Amongst their working classes there 


are strong traditions of democratic trade-unionism with social tendencies 
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towards the lower middle class. The intelligentsia of Austria, Czecho- 


slovakia, Croatia and Poland has always been liberal in outlook. 


But the most important aspect of this problem is the interest which 
the whole world has that this troubled area should not, for a third time, 
become the breeding ground for a universal conflagration. It is now 
33 years since the disappearance of the Hapsburg State. These years 
have sufficed to show the need for a strong independent Lloc in the 
Danubian region. There are few doubts in the mind of the writer that 
if this matter was put to the free vote of the populace what the univer- 
sal answer would be. As for the Great Powers they have here a unique 
opportunity to prove to the whole world the truth of their protestations q 
of love of world peace. 


PAKISTAN’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Azizali F. Mohammed 


A study of the balance of payments, so vital an aspect of Pakistan’s 
economy, was not possible in the past because of the inadequacy of 
available information. Published balance of trade figures referred to 
merchandise on private account!, export values did not include export 
duties2, etc. There were few indications of the balance of invisibles 
and capital movements. With the release of official balance of payments 
statistics for the period January 1948 to December 1950, a definite study 


has now become practicable. 


The coverage of the statistics, needs, however, to be clearly under- 


stood. Since they have been compiled mainly from the exchange control 








1 From September 1950, Government trade on a few items has been shown 
in the published trade figures. But items like arms, munitions, defence stores, 
etc. are still excluded. But this partial inclusion renders the figures after Sep- 
tember 1950 incommensurable with the previous statistics. 

2 For this and other technical reasons, export and import values as shown 
in the Customs returns do not tally with the same items as shown by the 


exchange control] returns on which the balance of payments statistics are base 1. 
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records of the State Bank of Pakistan!, the absence of such control 
(during the period covered) on transactions with India, Tibet, Nepal 
and Afghanistan? has meant that no detailed figures of the payments 
position with such an important trading partner as India are available. 
Meanwhile, sterling assets which have been received from India under 
the Payments Agreements? are included in the present statistics, 
even though they relate to countries other than India. Suitable adjust- 
ments have however been made to take this fact into account. 


To the extent that certain transactions do not come within the 
administrative regulations of exchange control, they are not recorded 
in the statistics. These include, among other things, barter transactions, 
gifts that do not involve monetary payments or receipts, re-invested 
earnings of foreign companies, foreign investment in the shape of 
imported plant and equipment not paid for from Pakistan controlled 
resources, transactions between Pakistan nationals and foreigners in 
Pakistan, etc. 

Finally, the item for ‘Errors, Omissions and Overlapping” 
appears to be large enough to be somewhat disquieting. Thus, it ranges 
from Rs. (—) 31.8m during Jan-June 1948 to Rs. (+) 38.1m during 
July-Dec. 1948, Rs. (—) 85.4m during Jan-June 1949, Rs. (+) 22.3m 
during July-Dec. 1949 and Rs. (+) 12.7m during Jan-June 1950. 
During June-Dec. 1950, however, it is reduced to Rs. (—) 1.6m only. 
The separate figures for different currency areas therefore need to be 
adjusted to allow for this item. 


To start with, Pakistan’s Current Account (balance of visible and 
invisible trade) for all countries (other than India) may be considered. 





1 Figures pertaining to the period January-June 1948 (i.e., prior to the inau- 
guration of the State Bank of Pakistan) are partly estimates and partly actuals. 

2 Trade with Nepal, Tibet and Afghanistan across the land frontiers is not 
significant in volume and the payments are taken to be in equilibrium. 

3 India also transferred foreign exchange assets under the Pakistan 
(Monetary System and Reserve Bank) Order, 1947, to provide for the backing of 
the Note Issue. These assets are taken as an integral part of the total foreign 
assets held and/or controlled by the State Bank of Pakistan. 
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For the three years beginning with January 1948 the figures are as 


follows :— 


(In Millions of Rurees) 





PAYMENTS 


1. Imports cn private 
account 


2. Imports and other 
payments on Govern- 
ment account 


3. Other payments 


TOTAL PAYMENTS 


Jan./ July/  Jan., 
June Dec. June 
1948 1948 1949 


100.3 265.2 490.6 


July/  Jan./  July/ 
Dec. June Dec. 
1949 1950 1950 


359.1 390.2 559.0 


156.4 183.8 149.8 


S19 120.8 85.1 


603.4 594.8 793.9 





RECEIPTS 


1. Receipts on private 
account 


2. Receipts on Govern- 
ment account 


3. Other receipts 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


416.6 288.2 516.4 


— — 130.2 
30.0 32.0 42.0 


446.6 320.2 688.6 


323.9 545.7 703.4 


38.7 40.2 73.7 


362.6 585.9 CLES 





Balance on private account | 


Balance on Government 
account 


Errors, omissions and 
over-lapping — 


Net Investment (--) or 
disinvestment (—) 


—104.4 | —247.6  —186.5 


| 


—31.8| +38.1| —85.4 


| +-185.0 | —208.8 —293.9 


—84.4 —74.9 | 4133.0 


—156.4 —183.8 | —149.8 


+22.3; +12.7/ —1.6 


—218.5 | —96.2| —18.4 


| 





Note —Balance on private account is balance of 
plus balance on other payments and receipts. 


trade on private account 
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It is evident that there has been an over-all deficit for each 
period, except the first one when there was a surplus balance 
of Rs. 185m. For the other periods, the deficit is Rs. 208.8m 
in July-Dec. 1948 and Rs. 293.9m for Jan-June 1949 (or Rs. 502.7m 
for the entire year from July 48 to June 49). The next half year shows a 
deficit of Rs. 218.5m and the period Jan-June 1950 of Rs. 96.2m, making 
a total deficit from July 49 to June 1950 of Rs. 314.7m. In July-Dec. 1950, 
the deficit is considerably reduced to a figure of only Rs. 18.4m. It is 
perhaps significant that the 1949-50 deficit is approximately 25 per cent 
lower than the comparable figure for the previous year. The largest 
part of the deficit is accounted for by imports and other payments on 
Government account; the balance of trade on private account (including 
the balance of “other items’’) is favourable in three periods and 


unfavourable in three. 


There was a surplus balance for the period January-June 1948, 
largely because of restricted imports caused by the dislocation 
of trading channels immediately after partiticn; imports on Government 
account during the same period were also very low. But after the 
introduction of a liberal import policy in July 1948 a deficit was beginn- 
ing to emerge. Imports both on Government and private account 
increased enormously. The deficit on private account reached a record figure 
in the period July-December 1949. This was partly due to the initial 
setback in the export trade following the non-devaluation of the Pakistan 
rupee. The following period restored the favourable balance on private 
account which was large enough to partly offset the Government deficit 
of Rs. 183.8m, leaving a small net deficit of Rs. 96.2m as compared 
with Rs. 218.5m for the preceding half year period. The consi- 
derable increase in export earnings during June-December 1950 is 
mainly responsible for reducing the over-al] deficit to a nominal amount 
of Rs. 18.4m. 

The Current Account deficit is offset by operation in the Capital 
Account, being financed either by an inflow of long-term capital 
(t.é., increase of long-term indebtedness) or by dipping into the country’s 


foreign exchange reserves (i.e., decline in past “savings” of foreign 
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exchange). The net change in these reserves in the case of Pakistan 
is calculated by subtracting from the gold, dollar and_ sterling 
assets received from India, the assets actually held (in its Issue and 
Banking Department) by the State Bank of Pakistan or controlled by 
it (in the form of short-term banking assets held abroad by authorized 
dealers operating in Pakistan). These off-setting operations are shown 
in the following Investment and Financing Account :— 


(In Millions of Rupees) 





ie 
Jan./ | July/ Jan./ § July/ | Jan./ | July/ 
June Dec. June Dec. | June | Dec. 
1948 1948 | 1949 1949 1950 1950 


| 
| 
Investment in Pakistan (—) | 


Dollar Area rs —.7 = —.1 —.1 | — _— 
| 
Sterling Area és - —10 |/—4.5 , —3.5 | =33 —1.4 
Other countries eee — — —.5 —.1 | —.1 — 
International Agencies ... — _ — a +77.8 
Total ...| —.7 | —10 | —5.1 |—3.7 | —4 | +764 
eT | RIN (PT IAT | NES aay (ees 
Change in gold, dollar 
and sterling assets 
Increase (++) 
Decrease (—) --- -1+458.0 | +898.2 | +239.0| —674.9| —21.7 —18.7 
Received from India 
Receipts (—) eee | —266.7 |- 1,090.4 | —519.0 — —79.3| —18.2 
| 
Change in rupee liabili- | | 
ties | } 
Increase (—) | | 
Decrease (-+) ert SB | -16.1) —8.2  -+-27.1 13.8 | —61.9 
Changes in other short | | 
term banking assets | 
Increase (-+-) 
Decrease (—) rr 4-.5 +.5 —.6 —_ +-1.4/ +4.0 


Allowance on account 
of devaluation of 
sterling, ete. a - — | - | -+-433.0 —- | — 
+} ) or | | 
—) '+-185°0 —208°8 |—293.9 | -218.5! —96.2 | -—18.4 


Net investment 
disinvestinent ( 
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The inflow of long-term capital as recorded in the above figures 
must be considered to be somewhat meagre, being Rs. ‘7m during 
the first period, Rs. 6-1m in July-June, 1949 and Rs. 4.1m in July- 
June, 1950. Itis Rs. 1.4m during July-December, 1950 after account- 
ing for the payment to international organisations (IMF & IBRD). Total 
foreign exchange assets received from India upto 3lst December 1950 
amount to Rs. 1,877.5m under the Pakistan (Monetary System and 
Reserve Bank) Order! and Rs. 119.6m under the Payments Agreements 
or Rs. 1,997.l1m in total. The decline in reserves amounts to Rs. 
1,057.3m, for the total value of assets actually held and controlled by 
the State Bank as on 3lst December 1950 amounts to Rs. 939.8m. 
From this, a deduction of Rs. 433.0m must be made for devaluation of 
sterling in terms of the Pakistan rupee, so that the net decline in 
foreign exchange assets amounts to Rs. 624.3m. This then is the 
extent of the deficit financed mainly out of the releases of sterling 
balances. Under various Sterling Balances Agreements, the 
details of which are given below, the releases for the period upto 30th 


June 1951, amount to £ 77m :— 





Period Amount Released| Remarks 


——|— aonmeme 9 


1. July 1947—Decemter 1947... 








There was a joint release for 
both India and Pakistan of 
| | £65 million, from which 
Pakistan did not draw any 





| 

| | amount. 
| 

2. January 1948—June 1948 wl (i) £10m. | For working balances. 
| (ii) £6m. For general purposes. (£3.3m 
was multi-convertible). 

3. July 1948—June 1949 ‘on (i) £5m. For general purposes. 
(ii) £5m. For refugee rehabilitation, 
: available for use upto June, 
1951. (£5m was multi-con- 
| vertible). 

4. July 1949—June 1950 ee (i) £12m. | For general purposes. 
| (ii) £5m. | For refugee rehabilitation. 


} 








1 Assets received from India under the Pakistan (Monetary System and 
Reserve Bank) Order, 1947 include gold and sterling earmarked in the Reserve Bank 
of India and held there pending transfer to Pakistan 
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Period Amount Released Remarks 


5. July 1950—June 1951 os (i) £14m. Ex-post facto release for 
l 1949-50 regarded as a per- 
manent transfer due to non- 
receipt of No. 1 Account 
sterling from the Reserve 
Bank of India under the Pay- 
ments Agreement. In case 
India subsequently paid the 
transfer would be_ partly 
reverted to State Bank’s No. 
2 Account. 

m. For general purposes. 

Sm. For meeting Pakistan’s excep- 
tional requirements upto the 
end of September 1950. Ad- 
ditional releases could be ask- 
ed for if trade deadlock with 
India did not terminate by 
Septemher, 1950. 

(iv) £2°5m. Additional release upto De- 

cember, 1950. 


(ii) £ 
(iii) £ 


£77°0m. 





Note: Sterling accruing from current earnings or released for free use was placed 
in an Account, termed No 1 Account. Sterling which was blocked was placed in 


an Account, termed No 2 Account. 

While statistics after December 1950 are yet to be published, 
some indications are available regarding the over-all balance of 
payments since then. The Finance Minister revealed in the Budget 
Speech for 1951-1952 that there has been a surplus balance of payments 
of about Rs. 270m during the period from July 1950 to February 1951. 
Since there was a small deficit upto December, it is only in the first two 
months of 1951 that the surplus should have accumulated. This trend 
is likely to have continued even afterwards for the ‘Balances held 
abroad” by the State Bank increased from Rs. 584m at the end of 
February to Rs. 664m on 6th April, 1951, The larger earnings from 
the export of raw materials due to a rise in their prices and, in some 


cases, also their volume may partly account for this change in the 
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balance of payments position!. There has been no restriction of imports; 
if anything, imports were actually liberalised. 

Pakistan’s membership of the Sterling Area and the existing 
restrictions on payments between the Area and hard currencies 
(particularly the U.S. dollar) necessitates the study of the country’s 
balance of payments in sections. 

The most important currency in the Hard Currency Area is the 
U.S. dollar, followed by the Canadian dollar and most Latin American 
currencies. Prior to August 1949, while Pakistan was free to spend her 
own earnings of dollars and other hard currencies, she could not 
convert her ‘‘free’’ sterling into dollars or other hard currencies except for 
such amounts as were permitted by the U.K, periodically. Hence the 
extent of the country’s deficit with the Dollar Area was regulated by 
the amounts of multi-convertible sterling negotiated at the time of 
agreements for releases from the blocked sterling balances. 

The first Agreement (covering the period January—June 1948) 
provided for free convertibility into hard currencies to the extent of 
£3.3m (or Rs. 44.1m at the old rate of exchange). The actual deficit 
during this period for the Dollar Area amounted to Rs. 19.5m only. 
There may have been deficits with hard currencies outside the Dollar 
Area, for example, those of Belgium, Switzerland, West Germany?, 
Japan, etc. 

The second Sterling Balances Agreement (July 1948—June 1949) 
provided a multi-convertible release of {5m (or Rs. 66.87 m). The 
deficit during this period with the Dollar Area alone was Rs. 113.7m, so 
that a certain amount of over-drawing could have occurred. 


With the year commencing August 1949, this practice of providing 
fixed releases was stopped. Pakistan gave an undertaking that, in 
conformity with the Area’s policy of restricting dollar purchases, she 


1Cf. Budget Speech 1951-52: “The situation created by the Korean 


conflict has given rise to a tremendous increase in the demand for our raw mate- 
rials, some of which have registered record prices”. 
2 The currencies of these three European countries have become ‘soft’ after 


their joining the EPU in July, 1950. 
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would spend only 75° of her previous year’s expenditure. For this 
purpose, the base year taken was July 1948—June 1949 and a maximum 
annual expenditure of $65m was fixed. This meant that Pakistan would, 
if necessary, obtain dollars from the central reserves to the extent that 
her own earnings fell below $65m. If Pakistan earned more than $65m, 


the excess would accrue to the central reserves. 


As would be seen from the table below, total spending in the Dollar 
Area amounted to Rs. 255.9m in 1948-49; it was Rs. 171m in 1949- 
50. The Dollar Area earnings amounted to Rs. 81.2m during 1949- 
50, so that the deficit was Rs. 89.8m or approximately 25°, lower 
than that of the previous year. During July—December 1950 the 
deficit was down to only Rs. 7.6m. Since then Pakistan’s dollar earnings 
have exceeded dollar expenditure (vide Finance Member’s reply in 
Parliament on 24 March 1951). 


In Millions of Rupees) 





Jan./ | July, Jan July/ | Jan./  July/ 
DOLLAR AREA June Dec. June Dec. June Dec. 
1948 1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 


PAYMENTS 


1. Imports on private 
account ses 15°3 33°4 | 514 45°4 50°6 49 8 


2. Imports and other 
payments on Go- 





vernment account ... 57'8 24°0 1358 23°3 408 30°3 
3. Other payments siete 6°6 4:9 6°4 48 61 6:2 
Total Payments sae 797, 62:3 ~ 193-6. 135 OTs. rs 863 
RECEIPTS 
1. Receipts on private 
account - 59°7 50-0 90-2 20:8 56:1 76-0 


2. Receipts on Govern- 
ment account. 
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Jan./ | July/ | Jan./ July/ Jan./ July/ 
DOLLAR AREA June Dec. June Dec. June Dec. 
1948 1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 
3. Other receipts _— 5 ‘8 1:2 | 1:4 2°9 27 
Total Receipts aaa 60°2 50°8 91°4 Zez 59°0 8:7 
Balance on private 
account .. +383 --125  -33°6 | -28:0 | + 23 +22:7 
Balance on Govern- 
ment account. ..  =©—-57'8 | —24:0 |-—135°8| —23°3 | -—40°8 | —30:3 
NET BALANCE _.... -19°5 | —11°5 -—102°2) -—51'3)} —38°5 —7.6 





Note :—Balance on private account—Balance of trade on private account 


-|-balance on other receipts and payments. 


The prospective payments position vis-a-vis the Dollar Area is some- 
what difficult to predict. On the favourable side, two considerations 
may be noted. Due to sterling devaluation, a large assortment of dollar 
goods may have lost their competitive edge in Pakistan markets, In- 
creasing domestic production of sugar will reduce one source of dollar 


expenditure (for Cuban sugar). 


On the other side, there is a likelihood of increasing machinery 
purchases from the Dollar Area as Pakistan’s development programmes 
get into action. Secondly, the rise in prices of manufactured goods 
from U.S. A. and other countries will require larger dollar outlay than 
before on the same items. The final outcome of these factors on the 
balance of payments will be determined, among other things, by the effect 
of the rearmament and stock-piling programmes on price levels and 
supply positions in the U. 8. A. and other Dollar Area countries relative 


to those of the non-Dollar Area countries. 


The figures for balance of payments with the Sterling Area reveal 
continuous deficits after the first period, 7.e., January-June 1948 when 
there was a slight surplus of Rs. 9°3m. For the year 1948-49, the deficit 
amounted to Rs, 460.3m and it was Rs. 354.5m during 1949-50, Dur- 
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ing July-December 1950, the deficit was Rs. 17.21m. These deficits were 


financed mainly by releases from the sterling balances. The deficits here, 


as in the case of the Dollar Area, were accounted for to some extent by 


Government expenditure 
The following figures indicate the balance of payments posi- 


receipts. 


tion with the Sterling Area:— 


unaccompanied by significant 


Government 


(In Millions of Rupees 





STERLING AREA 
PAYMENTS 


1. Imports on private 
account 


2. Imports and other pay- 


ments on Govern- 
ment account 


3. Other Payments 
Total Payments 
RECEIPTS 


1. Receipts on private 
account 


2. Receipts on Govern- 
ment account 


3. Other receipts 
Total Receipts 
Balance on private account 


Balance on Government 
account 


NET BALANCE 


Jan / 
June 
1948 


419 


466 
16°4 


104-9 


ie2) 


28°5 


114:2 


+559 





| + 93 


July/ | Jan./ July Jan. July 
Dec. June Dec. June Dec. 
1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 


181°6 300°0 189°4 163°2 279:°0 
203°6 | 130°6 1180, 138-4 107°9 


35°7 47°6 50:1 80°5 56 8 
420°9 478°2 357°5 | 382:1 443°7 





77°0 163°5 128-9 185-0 203°7 





130°2 


296 | 385 36-1 35:1 67:9 
1066 3322 1650} 2201 271°6 








-110'7, -145°6 - 74°5 | — 23:6 — 64:2 


— 203 6 -"4 -118:0 -—138°4 -107°9 


—314°3 -—146°0, —192°5, -—162:0 — 17:2 





Note :—Balance on private account=—Balance of trade on private account 
-++balance on other receipts and payments. 


Pakistan’s total sterling assets amounted to £144 million on 30th June, 


1951, and of these £57 million, until the conclusion of the recent agreement 


with the United Kingdom, were blocked in Account No 2 


The new 








——— 
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agreement provides for the conversion of the whole of this amount into 
free sterling (7.¢., their eventual transfer into Account No 1). A part of 
these sterling assets will remain, as in the past, as backing for the 
note issue. The State Bank Order requires that 30 per cent. of the currency 
must be backed by gold and approved foreign exchange. Taking the 
note issue at Rs. 2,000 million (the actual peak was higher), the total of 
gold and Indian securities amounts to only about 14 per cent. of this figure, 
with the result that sterling worth Rs. 300 million will be required for 
reserve purposes (unless the State Bank Order is amended). Pakistan 
will thus continue to hold £30 million steriing as cover for the note issue 
and a further £4 million will be used for buying gold to strengthen her 
reserves. The remaining £23 million will be allowed to be drawn for 
financing her development programme over a period of six years. 

In addition she requires a working balance to be held in sterling to 
the tune of, say, £35 million as the magnitude of her total annual trade is 
expected to exceed Rs. 3,000 million in 1950-51 for countries other than 
India (cf. Budget Speech 1951-52). 

After allowance has been made for the working balance and cover 
for the note issue, Pakistan will still have sterling resources to enable 
her, if necessary, to incur deficits on current account. This observation is 
prompted by the consideration that the present buoyant trade situation 
may not continue indefinitely and may even be reversed. In the long run it 
may be necessary to absorb the deficits and to ensure that the balance of 
payments is able to stand without the props of the releases. It is hoped 
that the completion of the six-year plan will enable Pakistan to balance 
her external accounts. 

The ‘“‘other countries” comprise a large list, including countries with 
hard currencies outside the Dollar (or American Account) Area, most 
European countries, the Mid-East, South-East Asia, China, U. S. S. R., 
etc., The balance of payments pattern with them has been consistently 
one of surpluses on private account and on the whole. Government 
expenditure is also at a low level in these countries, being nil in 
January-June 1948; Rs. 70.3m in 1948-49, Rs. 9.7m only in 1949-50 


and Rs. 11.6m in July-December 1950. The private account surpluses 





























are Rs. 2270m in January-June 1948; Rs. 188.9m in 1948-49, 
Rs. 114.3m in 1949-50 and Rs. 174.5m during July-December 1950. 
These surpluses may have helped reduce some of the deficit with the 
Sterling Area but the large number of countries under the head makes 


any conclusions difficult to draw. The details of these figures are :— 


(In Millions of Rupees) 





Jan. July Jan. July/  Jan./ | July/ 
OTHER COUNTRIES June Dec. June Dec. June Dee. 
1948 1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 


PAYMENTS 


1, Imports on private 
account sii 43.1 50.2 139.2 124.3 176 4 230.2 


2. Imports and other pay- 
ments on Govern- 


ment account or ea 20.0 50.3 15.1 4.6 11.6 
3. Other payments ass A | 13.7 3538 33.0 34.2 22:1 
Total Pavments eae 45.2 83.9 aa, 3 172.-¢ 215 2 263.9 


RECEIPTS 


1. Receipts on private 





account a 271.2 161.2 262.7 174.2 Of.¢ 493.7 
om Receipts mn Govern- 

ynenl account 
3. Other receipts aGe 1.0 1.6 oA a 1 ee 22 3.1 

Total Receipts ais 2722 162.8 265.0 175.4 306.8 426.8 
Balance on private account --227.0 -+98.9  +90.0 -+L18.1  -1-96.2 -L174.5 
Balance on Government 

account scat _— — 20.0 —50.3 — 15.1 —4.6 -11.6 


NET BALANCE ... -+227.0 | +78.9 | +39.7 -+-3.0 91.6 162 9 





Note :—Balance on private account=Balance of trade on private account 
-{-balanee on other receipts and payments. 

While complete figures are not available of the balance of payments 

with India, it is essential to round off the study with some analysis on 


the basis of whatever official information is available. 
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In order to maintain undisturbed trade relations between the two 
Dominions, a Payments Agreement was concluded in July, 1948. Its 
provisions marked a retreat from the general procedures of settlement 
of members in the Sterling Area. Each Dominion agreed to hold the 
currency of the other upto Rs. 150 million. When this maximum had 
been reached, further transfers to the holding country would be made in 
free sterling. The maximum transfer under this head was fixed at 
Rs. 100 million in the first Agreement and raised to Rs. 200 million 
in the second Agreement for 1949-50. Thereafter, settlement would 
take place in blocked sterling. It was also provided that identifiable 
capital transfers would be adjusted in No. 2 Sterling Account. 


The working of the Agreement showed that Heistan was running 
a favourable balance with India. The first year’s results showed that 
the surplus amounted to Rs. 247 million. Of this Rs, 23 million were 
transferred in free sterling, Rs. 96.5 million in blocked sterling 
(presumably identifiable capital transfers) and the State Bank held 


Indian rupees amounting to 127.5 million. 


By 18th September 1949, the rupee balances with India had 
increased to Rs. 257,775,000. The Payments Agreement had provided 
that if either currency were depreciated in terms of the other, the 
holdirgs should be revalued at the new parity and the account of the 
Bank which incurred a loss should be written up by the credit of addi- 


tional Indian rupees or Pakistan rupees as the case may be. 


Under this clause, the balances would have to be written up to 
Rs. 371,034,000. 


India has so far not revalued the balances nor has she transferred 


sterling under the Payments Agreement to Pakistan. 


A short-term Trade Agreement signed in April, 1950 was expected 
to provide for balanced trade through the Indian rupee of the magni- 
tude of Rs. 130 million. Under section 7 of the Agreement exports 
and imports of certain items were allowed provided that the parties to 
the transactions did not require the authorities to give the foreign 


exchange but made their own arrangements. No rate of exchange at 
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which such arrangements would be made was mentioned. The full 
working of the Agreement had to be extended upto the end of Septem- 
ber 1950 and presumably ended in approximately balanced trade, 


A Trade Agreement effective from 26th February 1951 to 30th June 
1952 has been signed recently. It provides for India’s recognition 
of Pakistan’s exchange rate for purposes of current transactions. 
Transactions will be settled through the respective rupee balances 
maintained by both Central Banks, instead of all individual trans- 
actions being routed through sterling according to the normal practice 
of the Sterling Area. However, any surplus balances under the Agree- 
ment are to be convertible into free sterling at any time at the 
option of the creditor. Schedule I provides specific commitments for 
supply of items by both countries while Schedule II provides a large 
list of commodities to which the general regulations on trade controls 
do not apply. For all other commodities, the facilities for trade ‘ shall 
be no less favourable than those applied to any other country in the 
sterling soft currency area’’. Since present licensing policy is to grant 
licenses not only by countries but by currency area, this stipulation 
would mean that a license issued for any item previously for any soft 


currency cuntry is now valid for India as well. 


It is perhaps significant to note that the provisions of the Payments 
Agreements coupled with the delay in settlement of balances under the 
Agreements may have been partly responsible for the drawing down of 
sterling balances. It has not been possible to finance the deficits with 
countries other than India by offsetting the surpluses with India. 


With the termination of the earlier Payments Agreements and the 
application of the procedure in the settlement of surplus balances, 
the overall deficit, which has so far had to be financed out of 
foreign exchange reserves, may probably be reduced. That this 
conclusion is not too speculative may be suggested by one considera- 
tion. The imposition of exchange control is quite likely to reduce the 
transfer of capital and invisible payments to India which seems to have 
been a substantial factor in keeping the balance of payments surplus 
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with India at alow level, in spite of heavy surpluses on the visible 


balance of trade. 


It has appeared from the above analysis that deficits have emerged 
in Pakistan’s external account if trade and capital movement with India 
are excluded from cosideration. But if included, then, from whatever 
information is available, the conclusion may be hazarded that the 
balance of payments may not have been very far from ejuilibrium. The 
country may be said to have been partly paying its way, building up 
rupee balances (though of smaller magnitude) while it was running 
down its sterling balances. 

Another fact which emerges from the study is the resilience of the 
country’s balance of payments in the face of the non-devaluation of the 
Pakistan rupee. The deficit during July 1949—June 1950 (the year 
of non-devaluation) was actually lower than that of the previous year 
and the deficit for the six-monthly period of January—June 1950 was 


actually the lowest of all previous periods. 


The setback immediately after September 1949 is «xplained mainly 
by the widespread illusion that Pakistan would soon follow the rest of 
the Commonwealth in devaluation. More important, it took some time 
for the internal price structure to adjust itself downwards before the 
exports could become competitive. This happened in the case of jute, 


cotton and wheat in the first six months after non-devaluation. 


Later on certain accidental factors like the Korean War and the 
feverish drive for rearmament and_ stock-piling which followed 
have helped Pakistan’s exports. Rising prices for commodities have 
produced inflationary pressures throughout the world. It remains to 
be seen how far this trend will continue. Stock-piling is not likely 
to be a long-term phenomenon and if a world-wide scheme of 
allocation of raw materials coupled with cut-backs in their civilian 
uses is implemented, the prices which Pakistan exports can fetch 
may not be as high as at present. Again, increasing production 
in response to high prices may have a similarly retarding effect on 
export prices. Moreover, import prices are bound to rise, (but there 
may be no net unfavourable effect on the balance of payments if the 
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rise, relative to the prices for our exports is proportionate or less than 
proportionate). Behind these considerations is yet another. Pakistan 
as one of the primary raw material producers is sensitive to the swings 
of the business cycle. Depressions have found such countries affected 
by a movement of the terms of trade against them and the balance of 
payments has also moved into a substantial deficit. While the present 
level of export duties does represent an element of manoeuvrability, 
more fundamental solutions may be needed. 


First, there will have to be a strengthening of the competitive 
position of commercial cash crops through improvements in quality, 
standardisation, etc. 


Secondly, there would need to be a reduction of imports of such 
finished consumer goods as can be produced in the country without 
difficulty. The Development Plan, it may be noted, does aim at the 
attainment of near self-sufficiency in cotton textiles, sugar, jute textiles 
and other popular consumable goods. 


Lastly, a reduction in the cost of production of important exports will 
also lend a certain elasticity in the price structure in the face of a world- 
wide depression. Meanwhile, one souree whereby foreign exchange can 
be conserved is the development of national shipping, banking and insu- 
rance services. Sufficient attention has not been directed to the deveiop- 
ment of tourist traffic which may also help in balancing the invisible 
items of the country’s trade. 














